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ACCREDITATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


EARL BARKER 
Asbury College 


Theological schools are of four distinct types. Lowest in the scale 
of standardized organization, though sometimes well organized, we 
have the Bible school or institute, whose purpose is to teach the Bible 
and a small amount of practical theology to students of any sort 
who may apply. Many students in such schools are mature men 
who have not finished a grade school education. Many more are 
high school graduates who feel called to Christian work; and a few 
are college graduates, taking a tardy interest in Sunday school or 
mission work. Next is the theological college, which is of various 
types, sometimes worthy of the name of college, often not. It results 
from the effort to exalt to a little higher level the training given, 
through a more systematic organization and certain more or less 
well-defined standards. Then we have the department or school of 

theology, in colleges and universities. Here the standards are fairly 
_ high, since they must be so in order that the larger institution may 
have its desired accreditation. Last is the theological seminary, 
organized with the training of ministers specifically in mind, and 
entirely devoted to that purpose. Of the last two groups, there are 
about 224 in the United States and Canada. Some are denomina- 
tional, while others serve an interdenominational constituency.’ 

The professional divinity school, or seminary, is now about 118 
years old. It dates back to 1819, when at Harvard a separate profes- 
sional school was organized. Yale followed in 1822. This movement, 
which continued to spread through the early colleges, is considered 
one of the important steps which led to the creation of the American 
university.2. Influences leading up to it make the seminary seem to 
have been inevitable. First was the feeling that the former ar- 
rangement, namely, the appointment of a single professor to care 
for graduate students in theology, was insufficient to meet the need. 


"Wm. A. Brown, The Education of American Ministers (Vol. 1), New York: 
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Then there was the desire of the denominations to exercise control 
over the preparation of their own ministry. As the liberal movement 
was coming on and its effects were being felt, there was the desire 
to safeguard the orthodoxy of the ministry. Finally, the desire to 
promote the extension of the church through pioneer missionary 
effort made essential a more abundant supply of ministers.’ 

During the period up to the Civil War, theological schools multi- 
plied, but educational standards declined, along with those of other 
types of school. The necessity for someone to conduct services on 
the rapidly receding frontiers called into service a multitude of 
preachers who were little better educated than the members of their 
congregations. It was impossible to extend training facilities as 
rapidly as evangelism expanded the church. Accordingly, at the 
close of the war, the churches found themselves face to face with two 
problems: first, to raise the standards of education in the colleges 
and seminaries; and second, to lift the standards of church life so 
that a well-trained ministry could be adequately supported.* Those 
problems, especially in regard to the schools, still exist. The churches 
have not consistently acted in accordance with their knowledge. It 
is a matter of statistics that the Methodist churches have the most 
poorly trained ministry, so far as their actual attendance at colleges 
and seminaries is concerned. This does not mean that these min- 
isters are necessarily inferior, for private study, in the form of a 
Conference Course, has been substituted for school attendance. This 
course everyone must pursue, and be subject to promotion in rank 


and position only as he makes progress in it. Such a provision, while — 
doubtless increasing the supply of ministers, has necessarily retarded 
the development in number, size, and dignity of the theological — 
schools. A number of denominations are still content with an un- — 


educated ministry, encouraging, but not requiring, theological 
training. 

Dr. Mark A. May stated in about 1932 that: 

Theological seminaries in the United States and Canada are relatively un- 
touched by the wave of standardization that has spread over American colleges 
and universities. There are no standardizing associations or agencies corre- 
sponding to the American Association of Colleges. Theological seminaries are 


for the most part very individualistic when it comes to matters of admission and © 


graduation of students.’ 


However, there are several factors now operating to enforce stand- 
ards: first, the tendency of seminaries, formerly independent, to af- ~ 
filiate themselves with colleges and universities; second, the tend- ~ 





*Ibid., pp. 74-78. 
*Ibid., p. 81. 
"The Education of American Ministers (Vol. IIIl), New York: 1934, p. 505. 
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ency to grade the curriculum upward toward postgraduate instruc- 
tion ; third, a desire to make the various theological degrees represent 
standard types of professional training. But the actual facts con- 
cerning standards of admission, promotion and graduation indicate 
that this movement has scarcely begun. It may or may not be a dis- 
couraging feature that about three-fourths of the seminaries make 
provision for students who are nongraduates of colleges. It is dis- 
couraging in view of the fact that these students, too often, are in the 
same classes with and do the same work as full-fledged graduate stu- 
dents, receiving the same amount of credit. It is discouraging also in 
view of the fact that their admission to the theological school probably 
makes them feel it unnecessary to make up the lack in high school or 
college training. However, for those who are too old to make up ar- 
rears, some provision should be made for theological study. Ordi- 
narily diplomas, instead of degrees, are awarded to them on the basis 
of courses ranging from two to four years in length, but usually cov- 
ering three years.® 

There is a chaotic condition with regard to the value of the Bachelor 
of Divinity degree. In some cases it is given for the completion of 
three years beyond college, in others for three years’ work beyond 
high school, and in still others for the completion of three years of 
correspondence study. There is a wide range of degrees offered, 
including bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. Among these 
degrees there is variation, some being degrees in divinity, others 
in theology and others in sacred theology. A few schools give the 
Doctor of Divinity degree, and a few which are not affiliated with 
_ universities give the Doctor of Philosophy. But more important 
' than this, there is the widest diversity in the curricular requirements. 
- There will always be some variation due to denominational tenets 
and local conditions and variety in the field of service for which 
preparation is being made, but there should be some common ground 
of course offerings. In contrast with these conditions, and contrary 
to one’s expectations, it is stated that “seminary teachers are, on 
the whole, men of scholarly attainment.’ If this were not true, 
there would be much more reason for despair than there is. Another 


' discouraging feature, however, is the fact that seminaries are woe- 


fully lacking in library facilities, both in physical equipment and in 
_ staff and supervision. They need more funds and more adequately 
e trained personnel. 


"Ibid., p. 77. 
"Ibid., p. 507. 
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The authors of the study from which these facts are taken, and 
the origin and accomplishment of which will be explained below, 
seem to make no mention of the fact that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in spite of its apparent laxness in forcing its ministers to 
attend college and seminary, has for some time been aggressive in 
forcing upward the standards of its denominational schools. For 
this purpose the General Conference has maintained a body called 
the University Senate, which inspects through competent represent- 
atives all the schools concerned, and approves them only on well- 
specified terms. As it concerns theological schools, the standards 
have now been in effect for about ten years. A revision is contem- 
plated for the near future, with strong probability that it will be a 
revision upward. The standards now in effect are well defined. 
As enacted in 1925, they read as follows: 

A theological school or seminary is a professional school the primary purpose 
of which is the training of ministerial leaders. Such a school, whether a part 
of a university or existing as an independent institution, should have a well- 
organized, self-directing faculty with a clearly outlined curriculum leading to a 
professional degree. 

I. Entrance. The requirements for admission to the course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity or Bachelor of Sacred Theology should be a 
bachelor’s degree from a standard college. The minimum requirements for ad- 
mission to the course of study leading to a diploma, if such a course is main- 
tained, should be the same as the entrance requirements fixed by the University 
Senate for admission to a standard college. Students in the diploma course 
should not be taught in the same classes with students in the degree course. 

II. Graduation. All work credited toward graduation at a theological school 
should be done in residence. Work done in college should not be counted toward 
theological graduation. 


III. Buildings. A theological school should have at least one building de- 
voted exclusively to its work. 

IV. Library. There should be a library of at least 5,000 volumes of well- 
selected modern books relating to the several departments of study, so adminis- 
tered as to be readily available for student and faculty use. 

V. Faculty. The faculty should consist of at least five professors giving full 
time to the school. All members of the faculty should have at least Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity degrees from standard schools, or the full 
equivalent. 

VI. Endowment and Income. The productive endowment of a theological 
school should be at least $300,000, or in the absence of such endowment, the 
income for educational purposes from regular sources in addition to any amounts 
received from students should be at least $15,000 a year. This provision is to 
be regarded as a minimum; much larger endowment funds or their equivalent 
should be provided to maintain the standards enumerated above. 


“Personal letter from Dr. J. L. Seaton, President of the University Senate of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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VII. Special Provisions. Schools whose primary purpose is the training of 
religious workers other than ministers should not be classified as theological 
seminaries; and departments or groups of departments in colleges, giving in- 
struction in Biblical and religious subjects as a part of the college curriculum 
but not organized as graduate or professional schools with special faculties, 
should be regarded as departments of their colleges and should not be classified 
as theological seminaries.’ 

If we examine standards bearing on some of the matters already 
mentioned, it is interesting to note in Article I that students may 
be admitted of both graduate and nongraduate standing, but that 
these two groups are not permitted to be in classes together. Article 
II covers a moot point between northern and southern schools. For 
a long time it has been characteristic of southern schools to credit 
the last year of college, if work suitable for transfer were done, as 
the first of three years in the seminary, making the seminary course, 
in effect, a two-year course. In the north it has been considered an 
undesirable practice to duplicate credit in any way. This article 
declares against it. In Article V it is to be noted that teachers with 
liberal arts and divinity degrees are approved, rather than with 
academic master’s and doctor’s degrees, though the latter are not 
excluded. The requirement of five full-time faculty members makes 
a small institution possible, for in some cases there are not over ten 
or twelve students per teacher. The minimum endowment or in- 
come provision does not greatly differ from those of the regional 
agencies for colleges. The last article is aimed at the proper use of 
the term “seminary.” 


But a new force has come into the field, in the recent organization 
of the American Association of Theological Schools. It is recent 
only in the use of this name, for it has been in existence for a number 
of years as the Conference of Theological Seminaries and Colleges 
of the United States and Canada. It was described in 1934 as “an 
organization consisting of a representative group of the theological 
seminaries of the United States and Canada which brings together 
for biennial conferences such members of the cooperating institutions 
as may care to attend.’’° Its beginning dates back to the time when 
an invitation was extended by President Lowell of Harvard to rep- 
resentatives of a number of leading theological institutions to meet 
at Harvard for an informal discussion of the problems of ministerial 


*Typewritten page from Dr. J. L. Seaton, President of the University Senate 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, entitled, “Excerpt from the Enactments of 
the University Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1925.” 

*Wm. A. Brown, op. cit., p. v. 
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education in the postwar period. This meeting occurred in 1918. 
Here it was decided to form a Conference. Sixty-four institutions, 
of widely differing antecedents and traditions, became members. At 
first their meetings were merely conferences, until in 1924 a Commit- 
tee of Cooperative Research was appointed to suggest subjects for 
conference attention for the next three or four years. This com- 
mittee recommended a study of Protestant ministerial education. In 
1925 a committee of five was appointed to draft a plan of study 
and to negotiate with the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
concerning cooperation and financial support. This institute had 
issued in 1924 a volume by Dr. Robert L. Kelly on Theological Educa- 
tion in America, which aroused greater interest for a new and more 
thorough study. Money was appropriated by the Institute in 1929, 
and the work began, with Dr. Mark A. May as Director and Dr. 
Wm. A. Brown as Theological Consultant. The material gathered and 
the conclusions reached were published in 1934 in a four-volume 
set entitled The Education of American Ministers. 

Largely on the basis of the results of this study which it had ini- 
tiated, the Conference of Theological Schools arose to new activity. 
At its meeting in 1934 there were appointed a Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution, a Committee on Accrediting Institutions, a 
Committee on Curriculum, and a Committee on Standards of Admis- 
sion. All these committees, with others, reported at the next meet- 
ing, June, 1936. A new constitution was adopted which changed 
the name to the American Association of Theological Schools. The 
Committee on Curriculum was instructed to report at the next meet- 
ing suggested answers to the questions it had raised. The Committee 
on Standards of Admission gave a report which dealt with three 
phases of the question: with preseminary curriculum, defining de- 
sirable fields and units of preparatory college work; with entrance 
standards, concerned with accredited and unaccredited colleges, con- 
formity to preseminary requirements, and the like; and with per- 
sonality and aptitudes, declaring against the use of intelligence 
tests, but at the same time expressing concern that the most capable 
persons be trained.'? 

Of greater present interest to us is the report of the Committee 
on Accrediting Institutions. Its first recommendation was that the 
Association instruct its Executive Committee to appoint a Commission 


“Ibid., Foreword. 


“The Tenth Biennial Meeting of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, Bulletin 11, July, 1936, pp. 84-91. 
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on Accrediting Theological Seminaries and Theological Colleges. It 
‘@ went further to define the personnel of the commission; it is to con- 
‘@ sist of the elected officers of the association and six other persons 
“appointed by the Executive Committee. The six appointed commis- 
‘@ __ssioners are to serve for six-year terms, no one being eligible to 
succeed himself in office. The committee then suggested a set of 
» Fo standards which should guide such a commission in making and 
@ revising its list of accredited institutions. These standards, which 
F were adopted with the report of the committee, are as follows: 

Es 1. Standards of Admission. An accredited Theological Seminary or College 
i should require for admission to candidacy for its degrees the degree of A.B. 





, a from a college which is approved by one of the regional accrediting bodies, or 
ke a the equivalent of such a degree. 
: ay : 2. Length of Course and Standards for Graduation. An accredited Theological 


Seminary or College should offer a course leading to the degree of B.D. or its 
: equivalent. This should be regarded as a professional degree the standards 
+ —@ of which in intellectual attainment are those usually required in any other field 
Ke of graduate professional study. Normally it will require three years of two 
semesters each, or their equivalent, beyond the A.B. degree, or its equivalent, 
. & to complete this course. 
Pi ig Tt is undesirable for a seminary that is not an integral part of a university 
x ' to grant the Ph.D. or A.M. degree, but it is legitimate for a seminary affiliated 
1 # with a university to offer a program leading to the Ph.D. or the A.M. degree 
- | @ in cooperation with a university, the degree to be given by the university. No 
; _. work done towards the first college degree should be used toward a seminary 
degree. . 
ei 3. Fields of Study and Balance of Curriculum. An accredited Theological 





a § Seminary or College should have a curriculum predicated upon a broad and sound 
y & basis in the arts and sciences and should include adequate instruction in the 
following four areas: Biblical, Historical, Theological, and Practical. The last 
should include homiletics, religious education, pastoral theology, liturgics, church 
administration, and the application of Christianity to modern social conditions. 
cS 4. Faculty. An accredited Theological Seminary or College should provide 
__ adequate instruction in the four fields of study indicated above and should include 
at least four full-time professors whose instruction shall be distributed over 
the four areas. In addition to the necessary moral and religious qualifications, 
competence as a scholar and a teacher (rather than the possession of degrees) 
should in all cases be considered the essential characteristics of an acceptable 
member of a faculty. Such professors together with the administrative officer 
or officers, shall constitute a faculty with effective control over its curriculum 
and the granting of degrees. A weekly teaching load of more than twelve hours 
__ per instructor shall be considered as endangering educational efficiency. 
| __ 5, Library. An accredited Theological Seminary or College should have a 
library which is live, adequate, well distributed and professionally administered, 
with collections bearing especially upon the subjects taught and with a definite 
annual appropriation for the purchase of new books and the appropriate con- 
temporary periodicals. 
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6. Equipment. An accredited Theological Seminary or College should have 
such equipment in lands, buildings, and libraries as shall provide adequate fa- 
cilities for the carrying out of the program of the institutions. 

7. Finances. An accredited Theological Seminary or College should have 
sufficient income from endowment or reliable general gifts or fees to support 
fully the program which the institution offers, including an adequate support 
for its staff, its library, and the maintenance of its equipment. 

8. General Tone. In accrediting a Theological Seminary or College regard 
should be had for the quality of its instruction, the standing of its professors, 
the character of its administration, the efficiency of its offices of record and its 
proved ability to prepare students for efficient professional service or further 
scholarly pursuits. 

9. Inspection. A Theological Seminary or College desiring accreditation shall 
upon request be inspected and reported by an agent of the Accrediting Commis- 
sion of this Conference (Association). Only institutions thus inspected and 
approved by the commission shall be accredited. The Accrediting Commission 
shall review periodically the list of accredited institutions and make recommen- 
dations for the revision of the list.” 


In section 2 it is seen that the Association declares itself against 
duplication of credit, and for a threé-year curriculum; also against 
the awarding of academic degrees except by an affiliated university. 
In section 4, the number of professors, and also their maximum 


teaching load, seems small in comparison with standards for colleges. 
All other sections are very much like those of similar import in the 
standards of regional agencies. 


At its 1936 meeting, the Association registered sixty-four member 
institutions, of which forty were represented. Of these schools 
sixteen had applied for inspection by November 23, along with four 
other schools which desired both accreditation and membership.'* 
By November 28 five more schools had applied..*° The commission 
is to hold its first meeting December 30 and 31 to formulate the de- 
tails of its procedure, questionnaires to be sent to schools, plans for 
inspectional visits, and any other matters not included in the action 
of the Association. It is reported that the United States Office of 
Education is considering publishing the Association’s list of schools 
along with other accredited lists. 


Finally, as an indication of the policy of accreditation upon which 
the Association is beginning its work, I quote a sentence from the 
committee’s preamble to its recommendations of guiding standards: 


*Ibid., pp. 42, 43. 

“Report, Progress of the Plan of Accreditation of the American Association 
of Theological Schools, L. J. Sherrill, Chairman of Commission. 

*Personal letter from L. J. Sherrill, Chairman of the Commission. 
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The Association does not treat its standards as definite rules and specifications 
to be applied in an exact and mechanical fashion. It does not suppose that the 
status of an institution can be satisfactorily determined by finding that it has 
met these standards one by one until all have been met. There is no desire to 
enforce these standards in an arbitrary fashion; they are to be administered 
by the Commission on Accrediting Institutions by way of stimulus and encour- 
agement.” 

There seems, then, no reason why this association cannot, within 
a decade, achieve an influence for increased efficiency in the theolog- 
ical schools of this continent which will be stimulating without being 
steel clad. 
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THREE MAJORS FOR TEACHERS COLLEGES 


A. J. MEADORS 
Dean, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


In this article the writer is limiting himself to three administrative 
problems for solution by teachers colleges. The items for discussion 
are as follows: Choosing a Faculty, Constructing Curricula, and 
Limiting Enrollment. On any one of the three points raised for 
discussion, the writer might be successfully challenged by an insti- 
tution here and there, but sufficient facts remain to support the con- 
tentions set up in the following pages to warrant the effort. 

Purposely the author has passed over matters of a routine nature, 
which the administrative forces of the individual college dispose of 
daily or periodically according to well-defined plans or traditions 
among colleges. They are the incidental matters that are treated 
very much as a physician handles a case or an epidemic of measles, 
by prescribing the remedy, traditionally at least, best suited to the 
case in hand. The omission of such items here has two virtues at 
least, namely, that of holding the writer strictly to the points at 
issue and of challenging him to the task set for himself. 

That the three items named for consideration are vital and funda- 
mental, college administrators will doubtless agree; and that they 
are constants that will continue to challenge the thought of the best 
minds for a long time to come, probably no one would dare to deny. 
In truth they are of such a nature and so essential to the life of any 
standard institution as to force themselves upon the attention of 
those held responsible for the policies of the college. With the idea 
that the last word has not been spoken on any one of these topics 


and that the proverbial “two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff” may be found here worth the search for them, the writer is — 


venturing these thoughts. 


The sources of information upon which these conclusions are based ; 


are both varied and extensive. In the first place the writer has been 


a member of a teachers college faculty for more than a quarter ofa — 
century and has held the office of dean in that institution for almost | 
twenty years. During all these years he has had some voice in de- 
termining the policies of the institution relative to matters of this @ 
character. Besides he has had an extensive acquaintance with admin- 
istrators in teachers colleges and universities in a number of states. — 

In addition, through conversations with deans and other officials and 4 
through letters addressed to them, he has gathered much valuable fi 
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information relative to these matters under consideration. He has 
purposely avoided the exact form of the well-worn questionnaire 
method of gathering information. It is the purpose of the writer to 
give here a résumé of this data. 

If the reader will bear in mind that what is said here applies 
directly to the teachers college, some confusion and probably some 
misunderstandings may be avoided. The teachers college occupies 
a limited sphere, namely, that of furnishing instructors for the public 
schools in its territory. It is truly a technical school, as definite in 
its aim and plan as the school of engineering, law, or medicine. Its 
field is broad in that it must prepare teachers for a wide range of 
teaching situations, in both subject-matter fields and in the methods 
and skills necessary for efficiency in the sphere in which each plans 
to work. If accurate knowledge of subject matter and a correct 
understanding and evaluation of techniques are essential to the 
beginners in the profession, it goes without saying that the instructors 
of those in training should be artists in the matter of imparting 


information to others as well as men and women of superior mental 
and moral fiber. 


There has always been and probably always will be a large element 
of imitation involved in teaching, and, therefore, in learning. People 
love their most skillful instructors. Recently a young woman grad- 
uating from a teachers college said, “As a teacher I would like to 
look like Miss — , talk like her, act like her, and, above all, to 
teach like her.” By this she did not mean that she wanted to imitate 
her favorite teacher ; but, in all probability, she meant that she coveted 
those fine qualities she had observed in her instructor to the extent 
that she hoped that they would prove as effective in her teaching 
as in Miss ’s. She coveted those things that we often desig- 
nate as personality—that mysterious power that always attracts and 
inspires. There is little to be feared from imitation at the hands 
of superior young people who develop mastery in their own right in 
unconscious imitation of a master teacher of teachers; but think 
of the tragedies that lie in the wake of that other and larger group 
that passes regularly through the colleges and into the profession 
of teaching-persons of a lower mental level and of a feebler social 
understanding, aptitudes, and interests. 

This brings me to the very heart of my first topic, Choosing a Fac- 
ulty. Poor teaching may be tolerated in other types of colleges with 
_ alimited amount of actual harm; but not so in teacher-training insti- 
tutions, as the results of poor instruction will be passed on to groups 
| of innocent youth. I can think of no good reason for continuing to 
_ tolerate unsatisfactory instruction, after the administration has been 
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advised of its presence in the college. A careful plan of selecting 
the instructional staff would eliminate or at least greatly reduce this 


evil at its source. It would prevent a poor choice or remove it before - 


the appointment is made permanent. This suggests an experimental 
or probationary period, which, in my opinion, should not be long. 
Such instructors would be under the supervision cf the head and the 
instructional staff of the department concerned. A careful check- 
ing of the results should be made systematically by the administrative 
officers to verify the results and to prevent any injustice. 

Instructors in teachers colleges should be hand-picked. There is 
ample material from which to select, provided the administration is 
willing to pay the price for careful choosing. The old recommenda- 
tion method, hoary with age, is valuable only to the extent of intro- 
ducing to the college available material. Even after the candidate 
has been observed in action and his work tentatively approved, a pre- 
liminary appointment is necessary to allow a rechecking of the can- 
didate’s fitness, in the light of his new environment, for the perma- 
nent appointment. Much grief, annoyance, and disappointment may 
be prevented if some such procedure is followed. The colleges lay 
claim to their expertness in this field or that, but few can boast its 
applications in that of choosing their instructors, if one is to believe 
the information emanating from the colleges. I suppose every insti- 
tution in the land would deny that it is careless in this matter, yet, 
according to the information at hand from the colleges, only about 
sixty per cent of their faculties, taken as a whole, can be classed as 
excellent or good. This means that at least forty per cent of these 
faculties can be ranked as mediocre or poor. This is nothing short 
of appalling in the light of the fact that there is no room for the 
mediocre instructor in a teachers college, if our view of the matter is 
correct. Such conditions reveal an inexcusable negligence. 

The best source of supply for instructors in any college is its own 
students, the old theory of “inbreeding” to the contrary. There is 
always in residence a few choice spirits, superior in all those qualities 
that make them stand out from the rest and mark them as unques- 
tioned masters in their chosen fields. Yet the colleges often allow 
them to be discovered by other institutions. A choice of some of these 
should not be called “inbreeding,” as each one would come back to 
his alma mater from two or more years of graduate study with per- 
haps some added experience before appointment. Here the colleges 
have almost no chance for an error, if the choice is wisely made. 

In approaching the second topic for discussion, Constructing Cur- 
ricula, the writer is less sure of himself and must, therefore, use a 
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greater degree of precaution. It is a subject after which the word 
“finis’ cannot be written. Its presence is as perennial as spring 
itself. Like Banquo’s ghost it will not down, and the results of most 
conscientious efforts often “return to plague the inventors.” Failures 
are not without value, however, for they remind those responsible for 
curricula construction that it remains an unfinished task. College 
men and women, always striving for finished results, often proclaim 
a recent production as approaching a finality, only to find that the 
marvelous piece of work must soon be junked, after it has undergone 
the unerring attack of those who have put it to the acid test of expe- 
rience. Until educators have determined just what education is 
and what, out of the whole mass of valuable knowledge, is most worth 
while to a particular person or group, the writers of curricula will 
continue to experiment more or less blindly. 

The very procedures of making courses of study are often un- 
scientific, haphazard, and imitative. They are treated as matters 
for the college “brain trust” to juggle with, the results of whose 
labors are handed down as masterpieces from this exalted source of 
wisdom. The subject should be approached from an unbiased and 
an unselfish point of view. The choice of the builders is vital. The 
core of any curriculum should come from those who know best, 
from past experience and knowledge of the needs in the field where 
they labor, what should work. As a teachers college is in the busi- 
ness of training aspirants for places in the public schools, the 
builders need to see it all from the angle of those who know the needs 
of the child. This is especially true of the curriculum for grade 
teachers. 

The training school, therefore, with its director and supervisors, 
furnishes a laboratory for testing out every bit of material proposed 
for a course for the elementary field. Those who teach, direct, and 
supervise the practice teaching are prepared to indicate more nearly 
what is valuable subject matter for their grades. From the infor- 
mation at hand, if I am allowed to pass judgment, they are rarely 
invited, except in a perfunctory way, to do more than make a few 
suggestions, but not to sit through the final draft and to be recognized 
as an important factor in the making of a course of study for the 
field where they are experts. The writer has been told by supervisors 
that they have no more to do with the making of the elementary 
curriculum than if they were perfect strangers to the whole field of 
labor. Every bit of material, in my judgment, which goes into such 
a curriculum should be made to justify itself in the light of the 
experience of those who have had to observe it in daily practice and 
in the light of child development. 
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In constructing a course of study for the preparation of high 
school teachers not infrequently the processes employed are such as 
to permit ambitious heads and overzealous instructors in a depart- 
ment to jockey for position and for recognition of pet courses, result- 
ing in a changed course of study, not an improved one. Too often 
college faculties are departmental-minded rather than institutional- 
minded. It takes a careful study of catalogs and schedules of offer- 
ings over a period of years to discover the irregularities and in- 
equalities in departmental offerings. Here and there is found an 
excessive number of senior college classes with a small enrollment, 
while the elementary classes in the same departments are suffering 
from overcrowdings. Besides a number of courses from the graduate 
level are reeognized among the so-called enriching courses. Few 
colleges in these lean years can boast a revenue sufficient to enjoy 
this extravagance, especially since relief is needed in junior college. 

There is no attempt here to offer a plan for curricula building and 
for limiting of offerings on the senior college level. The latter may 
be sporadic exceptions that do not indicate a trend. This is merely 
an attempt to bring to light facts relative to some inconsistencies 
in the ordinary processes of constructing curricula and to point out 
some pitfalls to be avoided. There is little doubt in the mind of 
the writer that some institutions suffer considerable loss here in time 
and means without even suspecting it. It is a type of extravagance 
that could be eliminated with little effort, once it is taken in hand. 

The last point for discussion, Limiting Enrollment, brings me in 
conflict with the common experience in teachers colleges. The idea 
seems to be to enlarge the enrollment by every legitimate means 
possible. Sometimes the means becomes questionable. Freshmen 
from everywhere are sought to swell the numbers with little or no 
effort to eliminate the undesirable at its source. Graduation from a 
standard high school is a passport to the colleges, and the youngsters 
have a right to feel their importance as they have been sought by so 
many colleges. No wonder that many of the lighter sort along with 
the rest literally crash the gates of the colleges at the opening of 
the fall semester with no adequate conception of what is to follow. 
Disillusionment must necessarily come for some that enter without 
adequate preparation, with limited ability to do college work, or with 
a constitutional objection to doing hard work. The casualties at the 
end of the first semester, large as the numbers are in many colleges, 
only partially relieve the situation. Many undesirables are left as a 


drag on the classes in which they are enrolled, thus lowering the 5 
standard of the group and the institution as a whole. Those whose x 


average grades for the freshman year are below “C” are still a 
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hindrance to the institution and to the state, for sooner or later many 
of them will go out as representatives, if not graduates of the school, 
to advertise her low standards of scholarship for teachers. 

These facts are not new to the teachers colleges, but no ample pro- 
cedures have been set up to eliminate the undesirables who seek to 
become teachers. That just anyone can teach successfully is as far 
from the truth as that just anyone can practice medicine or law 
skillfully. It takes as much intelligence and skill to instruct others 
properly as it does to practice in any other profession. The stigma, 
that only persons of inferior mental ability become teachers as a rule, 
has already hung over the profession too long. Men and women of 
superior mold in every way have been the masters in the profession 
in all the ages, but it remains true that far too many of inferior 
make-up press for recognition and literally force themselves on the 
public because the colleges have not done their full duty in directing 
the unfit into other channels open to useful citizenship. It is a deep- 
seated disease that will take some drastic medicines to effect a cure. 
A concerted effort among the teacher-training institutions would 
hasten its elimination. 


Hope of ultimate success will come, however, only when the col- 
leges begin to pioneer in scholarship rather than in numbers; and 
when they learn that a school can be built with fewer, but better, 
students; with fewer graduates, but a finer finished product. High 
scholarship and careful training in the skills of the profession would 
be a much better advertisement for the college in the long run, though 
fewer in number attain these goals, than the lower attainments of 
that larger group that passes through the colleges yearly. The pro- 
fession is overcrowded, but the public suffers too much from with- 
drawals from the top rather than from rejections at the bottom. 
The colleges could aid the public very materially, if they would put 
the stamp of approval or disapproval on every person passing through 
them as excellent, good, mediocre, or poor. The first two represent- 
ing those who have ability and training above the average and the 
last two below it. No one will recommend the poor ones, but the 
colleges could greatly increase their standing with the public by 
refusing to recommend the mediocre. 

This is not a matter in which institutions can go alone as well as 
in cooperation with other institutions engaged in the same business. 
There should be built up, however, in the colleges the idea that only 


: high standards will be tolerated in classwork and for recommenda- 


tions for positions. The institution that sets the pace in these mat- 
ters will gain recognition with the public that will enable that college 


_ to draw the best students from the high schools. The more the college 
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gains in desirable students, the more the unsatisfactory ones will 
seek their own level in another college where standards are lower. 
It is always a good sign when students are saying that it is becoming 
more and more difficult to secure a degree from a certain institution. 

It quite likely means that the institution in question is employing 
every well-established method of rating students in advance or at 
the entrance or orientation period. Every standard institution for 
the training of teachers, however, should give ample opportunity for 
each student admitted to prove his ability and his willingness to 
work for a degree by showing up satisfactory grades and conduct 


from the first. Drones and weaklings should courteously, but firmly, 
be advised to withdraw. 


Every standard method at the beginning of each year should be 
employed for determining the fitness of the student to do the par- 
ticular work wanted. Sympathy, courtesy, justice and firmness should 
accompany every decision, for there are always the possibilities of 
errors. The youthfulness, the homesickness, and the present state 
of the health of body or mind of the individual should be taken 
into account. 


If the teacher-training institutions, through a sensible yearly sur- 
vey, would determine approximately how many teachers each would 
have a chance to place in each particular field in which it prepares 
teachers, would set themselves to the task of selecting from the can- 
didates for entrance just what it wants to fill those possible places 
open, and give themselves to the task of making them thoroughly 
prepared for the work each wishes to do, what would happen? How 
long would it take the territory served to learn that it can depend 
entirely on the school for recommending just the person fitted for the 
individual place, in so far as it is humanly possible to do so? This 
course cannot be adhered to fully without a cooperation of all train- 
ing institutions of the territory or the state. 
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I. A BRIEF HISTORY 

The National Metropolitan University, which was established in 
1898, was the beginning of the modern university in China. Accord- 
ing to the Revised School Regulations of 1903, the university con- 
sisted of a graduate school, eight colleges, one college preparatory 
department, and one senior high school. In 1902 there were many 
provincial universities, such as Hung Tao University in Shensi, Uni- 
versity of Shansi in Shansi, University of Honan in Honan, Liang 
Hu University in Hupeh, University of Hunan in Hunan, University 
of Kuangtung in Kuangtung, Kiangsu College in Kiangsu, and Uni- 
versity of Chekiang in Chekiang, which were all reorganized from 
old provincial academies. After the Revised School Regulations were 
announced, all of the universities, except the Metropolitan University 
and University of Shansi, were reformed into provincial senior high 
schools. In 1903 Tientsin School of West Learning was reorganized 
into the National Peiyang University. In the last fifteen years of 
the Tsing Dynasty there were three universities and twenty-four 
junior colleges and high schools. - 

From 1912 to 1917, after the Shih-hai revolution, besides the three 
universities mentioned above, there were four private colleges or 
universities—China University, Chao-yang University, Tatung Col- 
lege, and Futan College. In the period of ten years, from 1918 to 
1927, the number of universities or colleges publicly controlled was 
thirty-four, as the limitations of the announcement of the New System 
of Schools and they arose rapidly. As to those controlled privately, 
the number also increased to eighteen, all recognized by the Ministry 
of Education. There were fifteen other privately controlled colleges 
which were not recognized as institutions of higher education. 


II, THE PRESENT CONDITION 
After the Nationalist Government was founded, there have been a 
great many changes concerning the advancement of higher education. 
According to the Law of the Organization of the Universities and the 
Regulations of the Universities, the university may consist of a col- 
lege of arts, a college of science, a college of agriculture, a college 
of engineering, a school of law, a school of education, a school of busi- 
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ness administration, a school of medicine, and a graduate school. An 
institution which includes three or more colleges or schools is called a 
university, otherwise a college. Each college or school may conduct 
several divisions or departments except the college of medicine. The 
college course is four years in length except that of the college of 
medicine, which is five years and one year of practice. The college 
may use the elective system, but attendance cannot be shorter than 
four years. 


The technical schools offer junior college courses of applied sciences. 
Attendance at these schools is limited to two or three years. 

According to the statistics of education for 1933, there were forty 
universities, thirty-nine independent colleges, and twenty-nine tech- 
nical schools or junior colleges. Twenty-two institutions (thirteen 
universities, five colleges, four technical schools) were supported and 
controlled directly by the Ministry of Education; six technical schools 
by various ministries; twenty-nine institutions (seven universities, 
twelve colleges, ten technical schools) by different provincial govern- 
ments; fifty-one institutions (twenty universities, twenty-two colleges, 
nine technical schools) by the private organizations. 


TABLE I 
A Summary or THE INstiTUTIONS OF Hi1GHER EpucaTIon 








No. of aimee A No. No. of Students 


Source of Support Institu-| £. i- 0 
tions ture Faculty | Men | Women| Total 








$12,978,311*| 4,253 12 ,060 
867 , 582 280) 1,034 97| 1,131 





14,472 ,465 4,662 13 ,333 





$437 ,978 1,005 





$1,970,785 


756 ,636 
$4,286 ,323 








$7,229,398 
6.568.932 
579,802 
$14,378,130 
\$33 574.896 


























626 ,302 129 142 — 





*In Mexican dollars. 
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Per 
Capita 
Cost 





Volumes in 


Average 
Library 


Average 
Faculty 


Students 





928 
189 
*71 
635 
168 
526 
171 

78 
224 
587 
396 
183 
433 


*405 


1,474,260 202 
68,910 29 
21,284 *29 

1,564,454 
29,314 

957 276 ,732 
225 178 ,308 
326 68 ,666 

1,508 523,706 

1,941 1,525,560 

1,894 692 ,848 

244 244 157 ,734 

991 | 9,079 2,376,142 

1,915 | 8,665 4,493 ,616 


*Excluding two institutions which were 
of faculty and students. 


$1,037.38 
767 .33 
1,289.54 
$1,017.15 
$488.81 
$533.44 
754.29 
891.08 
$644.17 
$558.17 
372.59 
520.85 
$484.27 
$681.23 
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III. THE UNIVERSITIES AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 


In the following there will be two tables to show more fully the 
conditions of all the universities and the independent colleges: 


TABLE II 


Tue Names, Locations, Drvisions, NUMBER OF STUDENTS, AND Dates or FounDATION 
or Au. Pusiic UNIVERSITIES AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 





Date of 
Foundation 


1, 158/Founded in 1914; name 
changed in 1928 


Location 
Nanking 


Colleges, Schools or Di-| No. of 
visions Conducted |Students 
Law, Education, Sci- 
ence, Agriculture, En- 
gineering, 


Agriculture, ineer- 
ine, Medicine Arte & 
Science for Women, 


Business A 
tion, Fine Arts, Law 


Name 


l\elnwes 





National Central 
University 


L& 





National University 


of Peiping 


1,593)Founded in 1927; name 
changed in 1928 


1 Sl aoe 





National Peking Founded in 1898; name 


S16) SEN 


University 


Science, Arts, Law, 
Graduate 


resumed in 1 





National Normal Uni- 
versity of Peiping 


Science, Arts, Edu- 
cation 


Founded in 1898; 
changed to be the 


name in 1929 





_ National Tsing-hua 


_ University 





Science, Engineering, 
Arts, Law 








Founded in 1914; 
changed to be the 





name in 1928 
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Name 


Location 


Colleges, Schools, or 
Divisions C. Conducted 


No. of 
Students 


Date of 
Foundation 





National Sun Yat-sen 
University 


Science and Engineer- 
ing, Agriculture, Med- 
icine, Arts, Law 


2,198 


Founded in 1924; name 
changed in 1926 





National University 
of Chekiang 


Hangchow 


ulture, i 
MG, hom tad Mens 


Founded in 1927; name 
changed in 1928 





National Wu-Han 
University 


Wuchang 


Science, Engineering, 
Arts, Law 


Founded in 1913; 
changed to be the 
name in 1928 





National Chi-nan 
University 


Shanghai 


Science, Arts, Business 
Administration 


Founded in 1917; 
changed to be the 


name in 1927 





National Tung-chi 
University 


Shanghai 


Engineering, Medi- 
cine 


(Founded in 1915; 
changed to be the 


name in 1927 





National University 
of Shantung 


'Tsing-tao 


Engineering, Arts, 
and Science 


Founded in 1926; 
changed to be the 
name in 1929 








Nationa] University 
of Szechuen 


\Science, Arts, Law 


Founded in 1931 





National University 
of Communication 


‘Communicating Ad- 
ministration, Civil 
eering, Mechan- 
Engineering, 
lectrical Engineer- 
ing, Natural Science 


Founded in 1912; 
changed to be the 


name in 1928 





National Pei-yang Col- 


lege of Engineering 


Tientsin 





Engineering 


Founded in 1902 





Chino-French National|Shanghai 


College of Engineering 





Engineering 


Founded in 1921; name 
changed in 1931 





National Commercial 
College of Shanghai 


Shanghai 


‘Commerce 


Founded in 1921; name 
changed in 1932 





National Medical Col- 
lege of Shanghai 


Shanghai 


Medicine 


(Founded in 1927; name 
changed in 1932 





National Kuangtung 
College of Law 


‘Canton 


Founded in 1924 





Northeastern 
University 


Peiping 


Engineering, Arts, 


Law, Communication 


Founded in 1923 





University of Anhwei 


Anking 


iScience, Arts, Law 


364 


Founded in 1927; name 
changed in 1929 





University of Hunan 


(Changsha 











(Science, Engineering, 
Arts 





471\Founded in 1920; name 


changed in 1928 
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Name 


Location 


Colleges, Schools, or 
Divisions Conducted 


No. of 


Students 


Date of 
Foundation 





University of Honan 


Kaifeng 


Science, Agriculture, 
Medicine, Arts, Law 


617 


Founded in 1927; name 
changed in 1930 





University of Shansi 


Tayuan 


Engineering, Arts, 
Law, Education 


865 


Founded in 1902; name 
changed in 1931 





University of Kuangsi 


Wuchow 


Science, Agriculture, 
ineering 


275 


Founded in 1928; name 
changed in 1931 





University of Yunnan 


Kunming 


Science and Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, 
and Law 


200 


Founded in 1923; 
changed to be the 
name in 1934 





College of Kansuh 


Lanchow 


Medicine, Arts 


105 


Founded in 1928; 
changed to be the 
name in 1931 





Hopei College of Law 
and Commerce 


Tientsin 


Law, Commerce 


289 


Founded in 1924 





Hopei College of 
eering 


'Tientsin 


Engineering 


223 


Founded in 1923 





Hopei Normal College 
for Women 


Tientsin 


Teacher Training 


358 


Founded in 1929 





Hopei College of 
Agriculture 


Paoting 


Agriculture 


102 


Founded in 1931 





Hopei College of 
Medicine 


Paoting 


Medicine 


112 


Founded in 1931 





Hupeh College of 
ucation 


iWuchang 


Education 


125 


Founded in 1931 





Kiangsu College of 
Education 


‘Wusieh 


‘Education 


295 


Founded in 1930 





- a a 
Co of Law 


Urumtsi 


Law 


81 


Founded in 1928 





Szechuen College of 
Engineering 


‘Cheng-tu 


78 





Szechuen College of 
Agriculture 


Cheng-tu 


56 





Hsiang Chin College 
of Engineering 


Canton 











Founded in 1910; name 
changed in 1933 
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Tue Names, Locations, Divisions, NumBer or Srupents, AND Dates or FounpDATIon 
AND REGISTRATION OF ALL Private UNIVERSITIES AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 








Name 


Location 


Colleges, Schools, or 


Divisions Conducted 


No. of 
Students 


Dates of Foundation 
and Registration 





University of Amoy 


Science, 


Law, 
Education, 


mmerce 


555 


Founded in 1920; 
registered in 1928 





University of 


Science, Agriculture, 
Arts 


Founded in 1910; 
registered in 1928 





Ta-tung University 


Science, Arts, 
Commerce 


351 


Founded in 1912; 
registered in 1929 





Fu-tan University 


‘Shanghai 


Science, Arts, Law, 
Commerce 


1,365: 


Founded in 1905; 
registered in 1928 





Hu-kiang University 


Shanghai 


Science, Arts, Educa- 
tion, Commerce 


590 


(Founded in 1904; 
registered in 1929 





Kuang-hua University 


‘Shanghai 


Science, Arts, Com- 
merce 


760 


Founded in 1925; 
registered in 1929 





Ta-hsia University 


Shanghai 


Science, 


Law, 
Education, 


mmerce 


1,298|Founded in 1924; 
registered 


in 1929 





Yenking University 


Peiping 


Science, Arts, Law 


635 


‘Founded in 1919; 
registered in 1929 





Nan-kai University 


'Tientsin 


(Science, Arts, 
Commerce 


Founded in 1919; 
registered in 1929 





Tung-woo University 


Soochow, 
Shanghai 


Science, Arts, Law 


iFounded in 1901; 
registered in 1929 





Wuchang Chung-hua 
University 


/Wuchang 


Science, Arts, 
Commerce 


‘ounded in 1912; 
registered in 1929 





Ling-nan University 


Canton 


Arts and Science, Ag- 
riculture, Engineer- 
ing, Commerce 


Founded in 1916; 
registered in 1930 





K 


Kuo-ming 
University 


‘Canton 


Hoainenting, Arts, 


Founded in 1925; 
registered 


in 1931 


in 





Fu-jén University 


Peiping 


Science, Edu- 
cation, Graduate 


Founded in 1925; 
registered in 1931 





Chino-French 
University 


Peiping 


Science, Medicine, 
Arts, Social Sciences 


257 


in 1931 


Founded in 1917; 
registered 





Ch’i-lu University 


Tsinan 


Science, Medicine, 
Arts 


425 


in 1 
(Founded in 1917; 
registered in 1931 





Wuchang Hua-chung 


Wuchang 


\Science, Arts, Edu- 


cation 


123 


iFounded in 1924; 
registered in 1931 








University of Canton 


‘Canton 





Science, Arts, Law 





521 


‘ounded in 1927; 
registered in 1932 





Chén-tan University pennant nm Medicine, 
aw 





247 


‘ounded in 1903; 
registered in 1932 
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Tue Names, Locations, Divisions, NumBer or STuDENTS, AND Dates or FounDATION 
AND REGISTRATION OF ALL PriIvaTE UNIVERSITIES AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 





Name 


Location 


Colleges, Schools, or 
Divisions Conducted 


No. of 
Students 


Dates of Foundation 
and Registration 





West China Unin 
University 


Science, Medicine, 
Arts 


351 


Founded in ----; 
registered in 1933 





China K: Hsueh 
(College) 


Arts, Law, Com- 
merce 


410 


Founded in 1921; 
registered in 1930 





Union Medical College 


Medicine 


Founded in 1906; 
registered in 1930 





Shanghai College of 
Law and Politics 


Law 


Founded in 1924; 
registered in 1930 





College of Nantung 


_— 


"“Sioning aoe. 
and Weav- 


Founded in 1927; 
registered in 1930 





China College 


Science, Arts, Law 


Founded in 1914; 
registered in 1930 





Chao-yang College 


Law 


Founded in 1914; 
registered in 1930 





Chinling College of 
Arts and (= for 
Women 


Science, Arts 


Founded in 1915; 
registered in 1930 





Shanghai College of 
Law 


Law 


Founded in 1926; 
registered in 1930 





South China College 
of Arts and Science 
for Women 


Science, Arts 


Founded in 1909; 
registered in 1933 





Fukien Union College 


Science, Arts 


Founded in 1916; 
registered in 1931 





Chikiang College of 
Arts and Science 


Science, Arts 


Founded in 1911; 
registered in 1931 





Ch’ih-chih College 


Arts, Law 


689 


Founded in 1925; 
registered in 1931 





Mofinine fe for a 


Medicine 


20 


Registered in 1933 





Ya-hsiang College of 
Medicine ri 


Medicine 


83 


Founded in 1914; 
registered i 


in 1931 





College of Fukien 


Law 


137 


Founded in 1929; 
registered in 1932 





Chiaotso of 
presine Collage 


Engineering 


142 





in 1932 


Founded in 1911; 
registered 








Chéngf College 
of Arts 


Arts 





315 





Founded in 1928; 
registered 


in 1932 
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TABLE III—Continvep 


Tue Names, Locations, Divisions, NumBer or StupDENTs, AND Dates oF FounpaTION 
AND REGISTRATION OF ALL PrivaTe UNIVERSITIES AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 


[January 





Name 


Location 


Colleges, Schools, or 
Divisions Conducted 


No. of 
‘Students 





Dates of Foundation 
and Registration 





Hsiako College of 
Medicine 


Canton 


Medicine 


49\Founded in 1899; 
registered in 1932 





Tientsin College of 
Engineering and 
Commerce 


Tientsin 


Engineering, 
Commerce 


93|Registered in 1933 





Ming-kuo College 


Peiping 


Arts, Law 


800)Founded in 1916; 
registered in 1930 





Peiping Railway 
College 


Peiping 


Railway Adminis- 
tration 


392|Founded in 1924; 
registered 


in 1932 





Kuangtu 


Kuang-hua 
' College o 


Medicine 


Canton 








Medicine 





148 


Registered in 1933 








Note.—In order to avoid the confusion in two languages, the names of the institutions are 
translated exactly as yo are in Chinese pronunciation except those which should 


be by the meaning in Chin 


IV. THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Besides the colleges and universities listed above, about the twenty- 
nine technical schools there will be a summary in the following: 


TABLE IV 


A Summary OF THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS BY THE SouRCE OF SUPPORT AND THE 
Drvistons or Masor Courses 








Major Courses 


National 


Provincial 


Various 
Ministries 





1 


‘1 
‘1 
‘1 

1 


‘1 


1 


tt 1D et OD tt et et et et Ct 0 














6 








8 





The distribution of the universities, colleges, and technical schools 


among the whole country is as follows: twenty-four in Shanghai City, 
sixteen in Peiping City, nine in Hopeh, eight in Kuangtung, six in 
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Hupeh and Kiangsu each, five in Nanking City and Shansi each, four 
in Chekiang, Fukien, and Szechuen each, three in Honan, Shantung, 
and Kiangsi each, two in Hunan, one in Anhwei, Kansuh, Kuangsi, 
Shensi, Singchiang, and Yunnan each. 

As to the history of founding, National Peking University is the 
first and earliest, which was founded in 1898. Next comes National 
Pei-yang College of Engineering, founded in 1902. Among the pro- 
vincial institutions, University of Shansi is the earliest, founded in 
1902. Tung-woo University is the earliest which was founded orig- 
inally as a college among the private institutions (1901). 

The students of all the universities, colleges, and technical schools 
had been a grand total of 42,936. 

In regard to the size of the institutions, Sun Yat-sen University is 
the largest, in which there are 2,198 students. Next is University of 
Peiping, having 1,593 students. There are seven other institutions 
in which there are more than one thousand students each. 


V. THE POLICIES OF IMPROVEMENT 
The recent policies of improvement set up by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation are toward the complete control of all the institutions of higher 
learning in this country. It is limiting the establishment of institu- 


tions of higher learning and adjusting the schools, colleges, or depart- 


ments of different universities to the needs of China. It is also 
emphasizing applied sciences by regulating the offerings of different 
universities and setting up standards of supplies and equipment. Re- 
ligion and education had been distinctly separated, and religious prop- 
aganda and offerings are prohibited. 

An annual appropriation of $720,000 Mex. for aids to the private 
institutions was decided, and the Program of Distributing the Ap- 
propriation was worked out accordingly in 1934. About seventy per 
cent of the appropriation shall be given as an aid for salaries and 
equipment to the institutions conducting courses of applied sciences. 
The principle of distribution according to geography shall be one of 
the standards for aids. 

The Law of Degree Conferment was announced in 1935, For the 
degree of master, it takes two years of graduate instruction. In the 
graduate school there will be at least four years of work for two 
advanced degrees. 


VI. THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE KUOMING PARTY ADMINISTRATION 
AND MILITARY COURSES 
The National Central Political University, controlled by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Kuoming Party, offers courses in 
political sciences and Kuoming Party Administration. 
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The Central Academy of the Military Officers, controlled by the 
Ministry of the Army, offers college courses in military sciences. The 
Military University, controlled by the Department of the Staff Officers, 
Central Military Committee, offers courses in military sciences too. 
There are thirteen other military schools or colleges controlled by 
various ministries or provincial governments. 


VII. THE STUDENTS STUDYING ABROAD 


The students studying abroad are considered as an important part 
of higher education. According to the Regulations of Students Study- 
ing Abroad, college graduates only are allowed to apply for studying 
abroad and shall be given a certificate of qualification. Those sent 
by the government should be the most competent when they were ren- 
dering service. Science, agriculture, engineering, and medicine are 
set as the essential courses for students studying abroad. 

In 1933 the number of students sent by the government was eight 
in Japan, forty-nine in the United States, six in France, seventeen in 
Germany, eighteen in England, and one in Belgium, Denmark, and 
Italy each. The number sent by the private was 211 in Japan, 137 in 
the United States, thirty-nine in France, fifty-one in Germany, fifty- 
seven in England, thirteen in Belgium, five in Egypt, two in Austria, 
and one in Anam, Canada, Italy, Philippine Islands, and Switzerland 
each. There was a total of 621 students studying abroad. 


VIII. THE INSTITUTIONS OF RESEARCH 


Until 1936 there are two national schools of research. The National 
Central School of Research consists of nine institutes of research 
and one museum, namely, Institute of Geological Research, of Astro- 
nomical Research, of Research of Social Sciences, Museum of Natural 
History (all in Nanking), Institute of Physical Research, of Chemical 
Research, of Engineering Research (all in Shanghai), of History 
and Language Research, and of Psychological Research (all in Pei- 
ping). The National Peiping School of Research consists of five de- 
partments. The Department of Physics and Chemistry conducts four 
institutes—Institute of Physical Research, of Radium Research, of 
Chemical Research, and of Research of Pharmacology; the Depart- 
ment of Biological Sciences, Institute of Biological Research, of Bo- 
tanical Research, and of Zoological Research; the Department of Man 
and Earth, Institute of Geological Research; the Department of Arts, 
Society of the Types of Words; and the Department of Astronomy 
and Mathematics, Institute of Meteorology. 

The institutes of research or graduate schools conducted by the 
universities and colleges, according to the Temporary Regulations of 
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the Organization of the University Graduate School and recognized 
by the Ministry of Education are twenty-two in number until now. 
They will be given as follows: 

National Central University: Institute of Scientific Research; In- 
stitute of Agricultural Research. 

National University of Peiping: Institute of Research of Arts; In- 
stitute of Scientific Research; Institute of Research of Law. 

National Tsing-hua University: Institute of Research of Arts; In- 
stitute of Scientific Research; Institute of Research of Law. 

National Wu-Han University: Institute of Engineering Research; 
Institute of Research of Law. 

National Sun Yat-sen University: Institute of Research of Arts; 
Institute of Educational Research; Institute of Agricultural Research. 

National Peiyang College of Engineering: Institute of Engineering 
Research. 

Tung-woo University : Institute of Research of Law. 

Nan-kai University: Institute of Commercial Research. 

Yenking University: Institute of Scientific Research; Institute of 
Research of Arts; Institute of Research of Law. 

Chinling University: Institute of Research of Arts; Institute of 
Scientific Research; Institute of Agricultural Research. 
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China,” Education of the Last Thirty-five Years in China (Commer- 
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Huang, Li-Ming, “Higher Education in China in the Last Eight 
Years,” The Chinese Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 17 (March, 
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Ma, Chung-Jung, “A Summary of the Educational Practices of the 
Ministry of Education in the Last Three Years,” The Educational Re- 
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Ministry of Education, The First China Education Yearbook (Kai- 
ming Book Co., 1934). 

Ministry of Education, The Statistics of Higher Education in China 
for the Twenty-second Year (1933) (Commercial Press, 1936). 






A CHECK LIST FOR USE IN THE PREPARATION OF 
CATALOGUES FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


VEST C. MYERS 
Dean Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 


“Why did you happen to choose this institution?” The question 
was asked of a young woman from Panama who had just enrolled at 
one of the middle-west colleges for teachers. 


“Well,” she replied, speaking slowly and with a marked Spanish 
accent, “it was decided that I should attend one of the teachers col- 
leges of the Mississippi valley, so I procured a number of catalogues 
from schools in that section and looked over them very carefully. I 
liked the catalogue of this college best, and I came here.” 


Then catalogues do influence students in their choice of institutions! 
Some school officials are convinced that young people as well as their 
parents study school bulletins more than we are willing to believe. 
At any rate the colleges spend thousands of dollars each year for the 
publication of catalogues with the hope that prospective students and 
their parents will through these media secure a fairly comprehensive 
idea as to what the colleges offer. 


Catalogue building, at least so far as our teachers colleges are con- 
cerned, has not yet advanced to the status of a science. Indeed it is 
probable that in too many cases the original catalogue of the institu- 
tion was put together after a rather superficial survey of the cata- 
logues of three or four near-by teacher-training institutions. After 
the first catalogue was issued, the rest was comparatively easy. A 
few subtractions or additions annually to take care of courses or 
faculty members added or removed, together with a minor change or 
two here and there, and the old catalogue was considered “recon- 
ditioned” and ready to go forth again. 


Now it is true that no one really knows, perhaps, on the basis of 
scientific investigation, just what information a teachers college cata- 
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logue should contain. Therefore our best criteria are the practices 
generally followed by the teacher-training institutions at the present 
time. One who has the time can ascertain what items the current 
catalogues contain. If this information were organized in the form 
of a check list, any person responsible for the bringing out of a cata- 
logue can check his material and determine in a few minutes if his 
plan is in harmony with general practices. 

The following check list was prepared with the view of ascertaining 
the various items of information listed in current teachers college 
catalogues. One hundred of the latest available catalogues issued by 
teachers colleges in thirty-six states were used in this study. These 
catalogues were selected at random. Ninety of them represented four- 
year colleges, six represented three-year colleges, and four represented 
two-year colleges. One of the institutions was a private school; the 
others were state-supported institutions. All sections of the country 
were included; and it is believed that one hundred colleges so widely 
distributed constitute a representative sampling of such institutions. 


The only criterion of the value of each item was the frequency of 
its use by the catalogue compilers. Fifty-one items representing all 
of the items mentioned twelve times or more are included in the check 
list. The order of placement in the list was determined solely by fre- 
quency. For example, one hundred schools, or all of the institutions 
studied, mentioned the faculty members by names in the catalogue. 
Since this item had the highest frequency, it was placed at the head 
of the list. A summary of student enrollment by counties and states 
was made by only twelve colleges, hence this item was placed at the 
foot of the list. 


The average number of pages of the one hundred catalogues studied 
was 100.8. The maximum number of pages in any catalogue was 
247; the minimum number was 23. 


The information indicated by some of the items in the check list 
will no doubt be a surprise to some of the readers. For example, it 
is surprising to learn that only forty-eight of the catalogues contained 
an index, a rather pronounced deficiency. Certainly it is expecting 
a good deal of students to make it necessary for them to turn through 
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one hundred pages or more in search of an item of information which 
could be located in a moment if the catalogue were indexed. 


Again it is surprising to find that twenty-one schools do not desig- 
nate senior college work by special numbers or letters. Any dean or 
registrar can testify to the difficulty encountered when he is unable 
to tell from a transcript whether the work finished is of junior or 
senior college rank. 


It is worth noting, too, that only fifty-two institutions list the tenure 
of their instructors. One would think this item important as it gives 
some measure of the degree of professional security offered by the 
institution. 


However, no attempt will be made here to evaluate the items in the 
list. There is no scientific basis for such evaluation and a personal 
opinion would have little value. No attempt is made to say what 
should be presented in the catalogue of a teacher-training institution. 
The check list is submitted with only the frequency of mention of 
the various items as an indication of their value. It is hoped that 


this list will be of some assistance to persons who are responsible for 
the preparation of catalogues of teacher-training institutions. 


Items of information mentioned in the catalogues of 

one hundred teacher-training institutions 

Faculty members listed by name 

Statement of fees 

School calendar by terms or semesters 

Degrees and certificates offered 

Descriptive paragraph of each course 

Names of members of board of regents or curators 
Statement of training school or practice school work 
List of student organizations 


Pp eAeanee rp 


Name of institution from which faculty members secured degrees_... 88 
Departments of instruction listed in alphabetical order 

Historical statement relative to founding and growth of college---- 82 
Description of college buildings 


es 
eyes 


Senior college courses designated by special numbers or letters..-.. 79 
Statement of student loan funds available 
Administrative officers listed as such 


—_ 
ss > 
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Items of information mentioned in the catalogues of Frequency of 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


one hundred teacher-training institutions 


Special reference to libraries and laboratories 

Music organizations mentioned 

Membership in regional accrediting agencies mentioned 
Statement of extension or correspondence courses 

Specific statement regarding athletic program 

Statement of number of books in library 

Description of definite curricula by terms or semesters 
Description of town in which school is located 

Reference to Y. W. C. A 

Description of courses for majors and minors 

Attention called to medical care and hospitalization provided 
Reference to honor fraternities of national type 

Specific subject requirements for teaching in the high schools of the 


Description of campus 
Source of acceptable credit mentioned 
List of high school subjects and credits accepted as entrance require- 


Names of instructors listed under department or following descrip- 
tion of courses 

Pictures of campus scenes or college buildings 
Tenure of instructors indicated 

Fee for late enrollment indicated 

Index provided 

Work in debate or oratory indicated 

List of faculty committees given 

Dates when faculty members secured degrees 
Term in which each course is offered designated 
Reference to Y. M. C. A 


Statement regarding disciplinary regulations 


Estimated cost of attending school for one year 

Names of students enrolled for past year 

Names of students receiving degrees or certificates the past year-_._ 33 
General calendar 

Statement regarding moral or religious character of town in which 
school is located 

Reference to social fraternities of national type 
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Items of information mentioned in the catalogues of Frequency of 
one hundred teacher-training institutions 
49. Teaching experience of faculty members given 


50. Special reference to collections such as statuary, geological speci- 
RE CO creep cnet wepgesinn cnn mrintinaiadanciatipiahabinntivulnwamsdoilind. 17 


51. Summary of student enrollment by counties or states 


Miss Mildred Stewart assisted in the preparation of these data. 





STATE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN 
THE SOUTH 


FRIEDA M, HELLER 
Assistant Professor and Librarian, University Schools, Ohio State University 


The setting up of standards for school libraries by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was the point of de- 
parture for school library development in the South, for when such 
standards were adopted in 1927 little advance had been made in the 
establishing and promoting of libraries in the schools of the southern 
states. Immediately upon the announcement of certain requirements 
for the libraries of accredited institutions, schools throughout the 
South began to investigate their library facilities and to the larger 
extent found themselves lacking in book collections, library personnel, 
and suitable physical quarters for the school library. The question 
of promoting good library service for all the schools of a state was 
among other things a question of state direction and guidance for such 
by a professionally trained person who was keenly aware of the con- 
tribution of a well-functioning library to the school program. 


Aid for such state-wide direction was forthcoming from the Gen- 
eral Education Board in its financial grants to certain southern states 
for the purpose of supplying these states with state directors or state 
supervisors of public school libraries. The General Education Board, 
a part of the Rockefeller Foundation for educational purposes, has 
emphasized the importance of educational development in the South, 
but in making grants for such purposes it has followed the policy of 
extending help to existing agencies and institutions, for it does not 
undertake independent educational work. Therefore, the grants made 
for state supervision of public school libraries were made to state 
departments of education, and in each of these departments in turn 
a division of school libraries was established. The grants were suffi- 

tient to supply the services of a state school library director or super- 
_ visor, the traveling expenses of this person as state-wide work was 





carried on, and the supplying of an office secretary. Each grant was 
for a five-year period, and at the expiration of that time the state 


departments of education were to provide for the maintenance of the 


divisions of school libraries if they wished a continuation of such 
work. The grant made to Virginia was on a slightly different basis, 
covering only a two-year period and for certain assistance in the work 
which had been begun by the state. The school library directors in 
the South are members of the personnel of the state departments of 


education and the following directors have been appointed at va- 
rious dates. 


Date of 
State Establishment Appointee and Official Title 


Alabama 1931 Willie Welch, Supervisor of Public School Libraries 

Kentucky 1933 Ruth Theobald, Director of School Libraries 

Louisiana 1929 Lois Shortess, State Supervisor of School Libraries 

North Carolina 1930 Mary Peacock Douglas, Director of School Libraries 

Tennessee 1933 Martha Parks, Director of School Libraries 

Virginia 1923 C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director of School Libraries and 
Textbooks 


Grants have at this date (1936) expired in the states of North Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, but in both states the work has been continued by 
the state legislatures making provision for such. 


Objectives of State Supervision of School Libraries.—While vary- 
ing statements of objectives are made by the different state directors 
of school libraries, in the main they are similar and may be grouped 
as ultimate objectives and immediate objectives. The ultimate ob- 
jectives may be stated as follows: 


1. To formulate comprehensive state standards for school libraries 
which are based on qualitative measurement rather than quantitative. 


2. To encourage every high school in the state to reach the state 
library standards. 


3. To develop’an understanding and appreciation throughout the 
entire state regarding the real function and value of a school library. 


4. To secure provision in school budgets for adequate library 


service. 


% 
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The immediate objectives are found to be— 


1. To assemble and organize information on the school library sit- 
uation of the state. 


2. To assist the schools raise the level of already existing library 
service. 


3. To stimulate a desire on the part of schools without library serv- 
ice for such service. 


4. To increase the number of trained librarians in the state. 


5. To establish friendly relations with school administrators as a 
means of paving the way for future suggestions and recommendations. 


6. To make the state division of school libraries a clearinghouse for 
all matters pertaining to school library service. 


Activities Involved in the Work of a State Director of School 
Libraries.—In a consideration of both the ultimate and the immediate 
objectives the paramount idea of each state division of school libraries 
is the desire to impress upon school administration, faculty, and stu- 
dent body the meaning and value of efficient school library service. 
In the offering of advice and stimulation for planning and organizing 
for such service the work of the state director of school libraries in- 
volves many activities and takes various forms. From the reports 
made by the directors a partial list of the many kinds of work done 
has been compiled and includes such activities as— 


a. Visits to schools for the purpose of viewing the library situation 
and establishing friendly relations with the school staff. 


b. Visits to schools for the purposes of aiding in the classifying of 
_ the book collection, installing: simple records, advising on matters 
of library administration, instructing in book mending, organizing 
_ ephemeral material, weeding out undesirable books, helping in book 
# selections, etc. 


c. Making of general and specific book lists. 


d. Conferences with teacher-librarians and librarians on library 
matters. 
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e. Attendance at meetings of various associations and organiza- 
tions, state and local. 


f. Advice by visit or correspondence concerning the physical quar- 
ters of the school library. 


g. Assistance to teacher-librarians in fitting the library more close- 
ly to the needs of the school curriculum. 


h. Plans and suggestions made for stimulating the reading inter- 
ests of children. 


i. Provision of lesson plans for use in teaching the use of books 
and libraries. 


j. Extension of the services of the professional library of the state 
board of education (if such a library exists) to the teachers of 
the state. 


In these states where school library service was very inadequate 
and where the state division of school libraries was a recent innova- 
tion the program of the state director of school libraries called for 
the spending of much time in the field working with the teacher- 
librarians who had little or no training. Much labor was involved 
and much fatigue resulted, for such work meant anything from dis- 
carding old, worn, and useless material; marking and shellacking 
books ; mending books; and the labeling of shelves to the attending of 
a night meeting of the parent-teachers association and making a talk 
with an enthusiasm and vivacity that belied the labor of the day. 
As this groundwork was done and the division of school libraries 
grew older, the director was able to serve in more of an advisory 
capacity in such matters as standardization and accreditation, dis- 
semination of information useful to the librarians of the state, plan- 
ning for state aid to school libraries, and the gathering of informa- 
tion concerning the situation of the school libraries in the state. 


In addition to the above activities it was noted from the annual 
reports made by the state directors that in practically every instance 
the director had assumed the role of instructor during summer ses- 
sions of institutions training teacher-librarians or school librarians. 
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Here had been offered courses in school library administration, chil- 
dren’s literature, adolescent reading interests, or other subjects. This 
work of the state director of school libraries is significant and a con- 
tribution to the training of school librarians and teacher-librarians, 
for one who knows the actual library situation in the state should be 
able to adapt teaching to the needs of those going out into the field. 


Accomplishments of Divisions of School Libraries.—In the six 
states of the South with divisions of school libraries in state depart- 
ments of education much has been done in school library development 
since such has had definite direction. Due to economic conditions, 
social structures, and community interests the work has been slower in 
some states than in others. Certain high points of accomplishment 
are found in each state and definite growth is indicated. In each state 
the immediate emphasis has been on better book collections for 
schools, trained personnel, and adequate housing for the school library. 


Improvement of Book Collections.—On the matter of book collec- 
tions North Carolina reported the number of volumes in the school 
libraries of that state at the end of the academic year of 1930-31 to 
have been 892,074, and at the end of the school year of 1934-35 a 
report of 1,482,889 total volumes was made. This showed an increase 
of 596,815 volumes during these years. Louisiana reported that in 
a period of five years there had been an increase of 181,050 volumes 
in the school libraries of the state. In all of the states, approved 
book lists have been compiled and schools have been encouraged to 
follow these lists in the selection of books for purchase. Some of the 
states provide state aid in book buying for schools and this serves as a 
stimulus in the matter of acquiring an adequate book collection. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by the State Director of School Libraries 
for Virginia, “in the twenty-eight years in which state aid law has 
been in force, over $200,000 has been spent by the state to encourage 
and supplement local expenditures for books for public school libraries, 
and more than $800,000 worth of books have been added to school li- 
braries in the state.”! And furthermore the statement was made that 


; ‘Dickinson, C. W., Jr. Virginia School Libraries. Peabody Journal of Edu- 
ation, Vol. 18, March, 1936, p. 243. 
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“during the past two years Virginia has spent for school library books 
one-fourth of the total amount of money used for this purpose during 


the past twenty-eight years.”? In North Carolina a state law provides 


for the county’s capital outlay for its schools including a certain sum 
for books for schools and for the allotting by the State School Com- 
mission of an amount of money for library supplies and replacements. 
This amount is based on pupil average daily attendance and while 
small in amount is a definite step toward the planning for the library 
in school budgets. A legislative act in Tennessee provides state aid 
to rural schools in the matter of book purchase. In Louisiana the 
efforts of the state supervisor of public school libraries toward sup- 
plying every school with an adequate book collection are coming to 
fruition. In the 1934-35 report of the state superintendent of public 
instruction that educator says, “It is so essential that every high 
school department and every grade in the elementary schools should 
be equipped with a good library that the state should, I think, furnish 
free library books and periodicals just as it does textbooks. . . . I 
shall ask the legislature at its next meeting to place library books on 
the free list and the state board of education to equip all grade rooms 
and all high school departments with libraries meeting good stand- 
ards.”* In this state of Louisiana the Standard Catalog for High 


School Libraries was adopted as the state-approved buying list, and — 


abridged copies of this title were bought by the state and distributed 
free of charge to every high school in the state. Such action in 
Louisiana has resulted in better book selection and better balanced 
book collections. As a result more reading is being done by children, 
and more teachers are using the facilities of the library in their teach- 
ing. In the spring of 1936 all schools in that state were asked to 
check their book collections with the state standards and report to the 
state division of school libraries the number of volumes needed in 
each subject to bring their libraries up to minimum standards. This 


was done in anticipation of the plan of the state superintendent of . 
public instruction for the providing of library books free to the schools _ 


"Dickinson, C. W., Jr. Virginia School Libraries. Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, Vol. 18, March, 1936, p. 242. 


"Louisiana State Department of Public Instruction Report, 1934-35, p. 25. 
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of the state. According to a statement made by the state supervisor 
of school libraries, “the principal thing under way is that beginning 
this coming school year (1936-37) school library books are to be pur- 
chased with state funds. We are spending $200,000 or more an- 
nually.”* Alabama provides state aid to school libraries, but desig- 
nates no specific fund as a school library fund. What state aid is 
received by the schools of a county in this state is based upon the prin- 
ciple of “local option,” for a recommendation only is made. This 
recommendation concerns the advisability of the use for school library 


purposes of a certain amount of the county’s receipt from the state 
aid funds. 


In order to provide for the selection of standard material for in- 
clusion in school collections, both Kentucky and Tennessee designated 
as state-approved lists for elementary and secondary schools, respec- 
tively, the Children’s Catalog and the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. The same has been done elsewhere as was stated 


above. 


Trained Personnel on the Increase.—The states vary widely on the 
number of trained librarians to be found in the schools of the state. 
In each of these states under discussion definite progress has been 


_ made in increasing the number of full-time or part-time librarians 


with training. Each state director of schvol libraries on assuming 
state-wide supervision of school libraries found the lack of trained 
librarians to be a major problem, and in each case immediate emphasis 


_ was put on the matter of improving school library personnel. In Ken- 
_ tucky during the school year of 1933-34 more than sixty per cent of 


all high school libraries were without trained service. A large per- 


_ centage of the other school libraries in that state had librarians with 
_ only one to six hours of training who spent only approximately ninety 
. : minutes a day in the library, devoting the rest of the day to classroom 
“ teaching. Alabama in the 1932-83 report made on school libraries 
: | stated that within that state among the schools reporting there were 


‘Letter under date of July 14, 1936, to writer from Lois Shortess, State Super- 


© vleor of School Libraries for Louisiana. 
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only six part-time librarians and thirteen full-time librarians, and 
at that time there was need of 162 part-time librarians and 143 full- 
time librarians if the school libraries were to function effectively. 


In the five-year period of 1930-1935, North Carolina increased the 
number of school librarians with training from seventy-five to 197, 
and Louisiana in a similar period of time made an increase from 
twenty-seven to 147. The number of school librarians with training 
is also on the increase in Virginia. In 1936 in the public schools of 
that state there were fifty teacher-librarians who had either included 
in their undergraduate work one year’s work in library science or had 
acquired this one year’s training in graduate work. Here also the 
number of teacher-librarians with summer school work done in library 
science has increased. 


In the states of Alabama, North Carolina, Louisiana, and Kentucky 
certification or control over personnel by standards requiring a certain 
amount of professional training for librarians serving in public school 
libraries is in effect. 


More Adequate Housing for the Library.—The establishment of 
divisions cf school libraries in the state departments of education 
has given impetus to the provision of suitable quarters for the school 
library. New buildings have been planned to include reading rooms 
and workrooms. Old buildings have been remodeled to provide space 
for library quarters. In some states this work has been hastened by 
taking advantage of help offered through the Public Works Adminis- 
tration program. In North Carolina in one county alone seventeen 
new library rooms have been secured by such work. 


Major Achievements in Certain States.—In some of the states cer- 
tain pieces of work sponsored and directed by the state division of 
school libraries are outstending. 


In North Carolina projects demonstrating the value to schools 
of well-organized and successfully functioning libraries have been set 
up at various times. Four such projects have been carried on in that 
state for the purpose of stimulating county school library develop- 
ment. According to a report made by the director of school libraries 
in North Carolina the four projects were as follows: 
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“1. A trained school librarian for the county, working from school 
to school. 


“2. One school in county organized by the director visited each six 
weeks, and a stimulating program carried on by principal and Eng- 
lish teacher. This was a demonstration center for the county, and 


was to be followed by the other schools which were visited by the 
director twice during the year. 


“3. Technical work in all consolidated schools in the county done 
by the director, assisted by the county supervisor, principal, and 
teachers in each school. Program outlined by the director carried on 
under supervision of county superintendent and supervisor. 


“4, Entire county group studying school libraries and putting pro- 
gram into practice in the classrooms. Technical work done by teacher- 
librarian under direction of director. County-wide monthly teachers’ 
meetings centering about the library resulted in marked increase in 
use and interest in the thirteen counties using this topic.’® 


These served to present to the educators of the counties chosen for 
demonstration purposes the picture of a well-organized library and the 
realization of the contribution such can make to the school program. 

In Kentucky a major achievement has been the presentation of a 
survey of the library situation in that state. This took the form of 
a discussional report called Library Service Available to the Public 
Schools of Kentucky® and presented statistical data pertaining to 
library service to schools. This work was made possible through a 
CWA grant to the Tennessee Valley Authority for the purpose of 
gathering certain basic data. A part of the grant was assigned to 
the study of public education in Kentucky and included a statistical 
study of library service available to the public schools of the state. 
The supervisor of public school libraries of that state assumed the 
responsibility for the report, and its publication makes a definite 


"Douglas, Mary Peacock. Activities of Division of School Libraries, July 1, 
1930-June 31, 1935. Raleigh, North Carolina. State Department of Public 
Instruction, 19385. Unpublished. 

"Kentucky Department of Education. Library Service Available to the Public 
Schools of Kentucky. Education Bulletin, Vol. 2, January, 1935. 
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contribution to the knowledge concerning that state’s services to its 
schools. From a study of this report should come a realization of 
the need for adequate library service in Kentucky, and ultimately it 
should lead to remedial work in this matter. 


Future Needs as Seen by State Directors of School Libraries.—The 
reorganization of the curriculum in various states is emphasizing the 
fact that the child in school needs to use many books if his knowledge 
is to be broadened, his horizon enlarged, and his future growth stimu- 
lated. In addition to books he needs much audio-visual material, and 
in turn he needs such material, as well as book material, well organ- 
ized if its use is to be marked with facility. Above all he needs guid- 
ance and direction in the use of such materials by one who is trained 
to recognize his needs and to help him meet them. Emphasis of each 
state director of school libraries has been on carefully selected, well- 

_ balanced book collections; on the housing of such collections in quar- 
ters suitable to school purposes; and on the administering of school 
libraries by trained personnel. 


no = SOO 














Much of the work of the state divisions of school libraries is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to record as accomplishment. It includes many 
intangible things; such as the creation of a friendly spirit toward the 
library on the part of school administrators; the development of an 
awareness of a library’s value to a school program; an appreciation 
of its use; or the growth of “library consciousness” on the part of 
school administration, faculty, and students. These things are in- 
tangible, but they are far-reaching and play a major role in state 
school library development. 












While definite lines of progress are evident in those states of the 
South with state supervision of school libraries, there are certain 
outstanding needs, and in each state efforts are being directed toward 
the future fulfillment of such needs. In each of the six states future 
needs are being stated as— 

1. Annual provision in the school budget for school library service. 
2. More elementary schooi libraries. 


3. More “library conscious” teachers in the schools of the state. 
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In each of these six southern states under a planned program for 
library development the school library is rapidly becoming a keystone 
in the state’s entire educational program. As methods of education 
progress, the library will undoubtedly be recognized as an integral 
part of the state’s school system, and means of providing for its 
growth and development will be matters of state-wide concern. 
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EDITORIAL 


A TEACHER’S GRATITUDE 

I am grateful for the privilege of participation in the greatest 
school system in the world. 

I am grateful to have been a partner in America’s greatest single 
contribution, to the rest of the world; namely, a system of schools 
free to all people upon an equal basis regardless of social or finan- 
cial rank. 

I am grateful for the spread of improved conditions of health and 
the diminution of disease among school children and among all our 
people due largely to the universally and rapidly increasing health 
consciousness of all the teachers. Few of us living ever saw a case 
of smallpox, cholera, or yellow fever—diseases which once de- 
stroyed so many fine and useful people. 

I am grateful that my fellow teachers are daily producing better 
conditions of life and living than I had; thereby giving to my country, 
with each oncoming generation, a nobler citizenship than mine; 
guaranteeing an advancing and not a declining civilization which is 
the sine qua non of the persistence of the American civilization and 
the prevention of its ultimate decline. 

I am grateful that the teachers have been honored as the distrib- 
utors of culture and literary taste to all the young. In delegating 
to the teachers this undertaking American citizens have conferred a 
distinguished honor upon our profession which brings to us justifi- 
able pride. 

I am grateful for the increasing availability of beauty to all teach- 
ers and their pupils. Music, art, literature, and natural beauty are 
infinitely nearer to all the people, especially to the poor, because of 
the radio, the moving picture, and improved conditions of travel on 
railroads, in automobiles, and on good roads. 

I am grateful that the isolation of life has passed for the teachers 
and their pupils throughout the remotest corners of America. We 
are in closer contact with everybody everywhere than ever in the 
history of the world, because of books, libraries, periodicals, moving - 
pictures, radios, and improved facilities for travel. These supple- 
ments to the teachers’ work constitute our richest assets and supply 
us with an extraordinary advantage over the teachers of other ages. 

I am grateful that my vocation eternally requires the development 
of a sense and a practice of the obligation of the strong to the weak. 
I am a better man every time I am forced to discharge this obliga- 
tion. This duty we shall perform eternally and ever anew for each 
generation of earnest youth who pass through our classrooms. 

—B. R. P. 
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A Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 
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The list is classified: Professional Literature, General Literature, Social Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, Children’s Literature, and Textbooks. 
Under each class stars signify: 
*ee** Books recommended 
**** Books recommended 
*** §6©Books recommended : 
ee Books recommended . 
bd Books recommended for with next. 100.00 
. that price grouping is not indicated (ie., no items are starred) for Reprints 
and Te . 
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Note 


The following selections were made from books actually submitted by pub- 
lishers. Some titles arrived too late for consideration in this issue and will be 
examined for the next bimonthly list. Publishers should address all books to Louis 
Shores, Review Editor, PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Nashville, Tennessee. 





*#*** Selections—December, 1936-January, 1937 


*****CGUNTHER, JOHN. Inside Europe; rev. ed. Harper & Brothers, 
1936. 468p. $3.50. 

The vital problems of war-scared Europe, presented by the well-informed former European 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News. Brief biographies of Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, 
Baldwin, Eden, Blum, Franco, Indalecio Prieto, Largo Caballero, and others. Excellent 
section on background of the Spanish Revolution. 


*****7WEIG, STEFAN. The right to heresy: Castellio against Calvin. The 
Viking Press, 1936. 238p. $3.00. 

Vividly dramatizes a perennial conflict: fanaticism vs. tolerance. Calvin had had Servetus 
burned at the stake. Castellio alone, backed by no king or party, dared to thunder that 
“to burn a man alive does not defend a ‘doctrine but slays a man.” Far braver than Voltaire 
or Zola, Castellio risked his life to publish the Manifesto on behalf of toleration, and was 


saved from the stake only by heart failure. 











Professional Literature 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION. 
The gag on teaching; the story of the 
new restrictions by law on teaching in 
the schools; and by public opinion and 
’ donors on colleges, 1936. 59p. $0.10. 


***BREEN, MARY J. Partners in play. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1936. 1865p. 
$1.00. 

Solves the problem of providing recreation 
for young men and young women together. 

*Brooks, W. A. Civil service hand- 
book; complete home study courses for 
federal, state, and city civil service po- 

8, also one thousand civil service 
examination questions and answers. 
Te Library Press, c1936. 147p. 


**BROWN, EsTHerR Lucite. Nursing 
as a profession. Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, c1936. 120p. $0.75. 


***BROWN, ZAIDEE. The library key; 
an aid in using books and libraries. 
Rev. and enl. ed. The H. W. Wilson 


Company, 1936. 109p. $0.70. 


For senicr high, junior college, and adult use. 


CASTIELLO, JAIME. A humane psy- 
chology of education, with a preface by 
Louis J. A. Mercier. Sheed & Ward, 
1936. 254p. $2.50. 


**CHAMBERLAIN, L. M. The teacher 
and school organization. Prentice-Hall, 
1936. 656p. $2.80. 


_**Doust, L. A. The art of lino-cut- 
ting. Frederic Warne & Co., Ltd., 
c1936. 64p. $0.60. 


DuGcGAN, ANNE S. A comparative 
study of undergraduate women majors 
and non-majors in physical education 
with respect to certain personal traits. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 117p. $1.60. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, “1,000 
and one”; the blue book of non-theatri- 
cal films (twelfth edition). Chicago, 
— Screen, 1936. 152p. 


E.uiort, E. C., and CHAMBERS, M. M. 
The colleges and the courts. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1936. 5638p. 


ENGELHARDT, FRED and N. L. Sur- 
vey manual for the business adminis- 
tration in public school systems. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
156p. $1.90. 


ENGELHARDT, N. L. Elementary 
School Building Score Card and Survey 
Manual. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. 44p. 


*FREDERICK, R. W., and SHEATs, P. H. 
Citizenship education through the social 
studies: a philosophy and ogram. 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Ill, c1936. 3820p. $1.60. 


*Graves, F. P. A student’s history 
of education; rev. ed. The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 567p. $2.50. 


*HARTMAN, S. J. A _ textbook of 


logic; a normative analysis of thought. 
oo Book Company, c1936. 463p. 


**Hay, W. H., and SMITH, ESTHER L. 
The Hay system of child development. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, ¢1936. 
232p. $2.00. 


Hays, EpNA. College entrance re- 
quirements in English: their effects on 
the high schools. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936. 14l1p. $1.60. 


*HEALY, WILLIAM, and BRONNER, A. F. 
New light on delinquency and its treat- 
ment; results of a research conducted 
or the Institute of human relations, 

ale University. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1936. 226p. $2.00. 


*HINMAN, STRONG. Health education 
for elementary schools. Wichita, Kan., 
sa Public Schools, c1936. 182p. 


*Hurt, Peyton. Bibliography and 
footnotes; a style manual for college 
and university students; rev. ed. Uni- 
yeaa of California Press, 1936. 40p. 


** JENKINS, FRANCES. Language de- 
velopment in elementary grades. 
00. Nelson and Sons, To36. 256p. 


*KiTson, H. 


D., and _ LINGENFELTER, 
M. R. 


Vocational through 
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the library. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, c1936. 36p. 40. 


KRAMER, MAGDALENE E. Dramatic 
tournaments in the seconda: 
Teachers College, Columbia 
1936. 176p. 1.85. 


LeverRTON, G. H. The production of 
later nineteenth century merican 
drama, Teachers College, Columbia 

130p. $1.60. 


University, 1936. 

***LowTH, F. J. Everyday problems 
of the country teacher. Rev. and enl. 
ed. The Macmillan Company, 1936, 
625p. $2.25. 

Revised edition of standard work with use- 
ful bibliographic appendix. 

*McCoNATHY, OSBOURNE, BEATTIE, J, 
W., and Morcan, R. V. Music high- 
ways and byways. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany c1936. 252p. $1.48. 


** MAXWELL, C. R., and KIuzer, L. R. 
High school administration. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, ©1936. 514p. $2.50. 


*MIESSNER, W. O. A guide to sym- 
phonic music. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, c1936. 90p. $1.00. 


****MonroE, W. S., and SHOREs, 
Louis. Bibliographies and summaries 
in education. H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. 
470p. $4.75. 

The first comprehensive bibliographic tool in 
the field. Includes over 4,000 annotated en- 
tries selected from the entire body of educational 
literature and arranged alphabetically by topic 

To be kept up-to-date by the 
Education Index. Enables anyone to determine 
at a glance what has been written on any edu- 
cational topic. 


*PaRKER, W. E. Books about jobs, a 
bibliography of occupational literature. 
American Library Saimin, Chicago, 
c1936, 402p. $3.00. 


*PERKINS, ame. L. How to teach 
music to children. Chicago, Hall & Mc- 
Creary Company, c1936. eS 14p. $1.50. 


Prosser, C. A., and PALMER, R. H. 
Practice book on selecting an occupa- 
tion. Bloomington, IIL, esos & 
McKnight, ¢1936. 72p. $0.20. 


C. A., and Csi, R. H. 
Information book on selecting an occu- 
pation. Bloomi , Ill., McKnight & 
McKnight, c1936. 157p. $0.40. 


*SHANNON, W. J. Amateur movie 

production: a guide to the production 
of amateur photoplays from script to 
screen. Moorfield & gs Nutley, 
N. J., 1936. 64p. $0.5 


SHROPSHIRE, OLIVE E. a teaching 
of history in English schools. Teach- 


niversity, 





schools, _ 
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189p. $2.10 


*TOWNSEND, M. E., and STEWART, A. 
G. Guides to study material for teach- 
7 H. W. Wilson Company, c1936. 

p. 


WATTENBERG, W. W. On the educa- 
tional front; the reactions of teachers 
associations in New York and Chicago. 
oc University Press, 1936. 218p. 


WEININGER, OTTo. Sex and charac- 
ter. A. L. Burt anneny Publishers, 
1936. 356p. $1.00 


WILLIAMSON, 0. J. Provisions for 
general theory courses in the profes- 
sional education of teachers. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. 
185p. $1.85. 


WITHAM, E. C. Problem studies in 
school administration. Prentice-Hall, 
1936. 186p. $1.50. 


WOELLNER, R. C., and Woop, M. A. 
Requirements for teaching certificates ; 
rev. ed. Chicago University, 1936. 56 
unnumbered pages. $1.00. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. W. Appraisal of 
Experimental High School Practices. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 194p. 


General Literature 


Biography 
****BOSWELL, JAMES. Boswell’s jour- 
nal of a tour to "the Hebrides with Sam- 
uel Johnson, LL.D. Now first published 
from the original manuscript. Pre- 
pared for the press, with preface and 
netes, by Frederick A. Pottle and 
Charles H. Bennett. The Viking Press, 
1936. ottde. 5.00. 

first edition of the Journal, exactly as 
Bonen wrote it. Drastic cuts and extensive 
rewriting had deprived the world of countless 
gee sidelights on the dogmatic doctor and 
all-too-human biographer. Invaluable for 

Johnsoniacs ; delightful for the reader. 


CHANLER, Mrs. WINTHROP. Autumn 
in the valley. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1936. 292p. $3.00. 
ad — Monthly Press Publica- 

ion. 


MATISSE, MAARTEN. Wanderer from 
sea to sea. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, c1936. 321p. $2.50 


QUINTANA, RICARDO. The mind and 
art of Jonathan Swift. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 398p. $3.75. 


**SACKVILLE-WEST, EDWARD. Thom- 
as De Quincey; his life and work. New 
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ge Yale University Press, 1936. 
279p. $4.00. 

Too near the Wordsworths, De Quincey was “a 
flame in sunlight,” but a pioneer in impartial 
literary criticism. A scholar’s book for schol- 
ars. 


**STRAUS, RALPH. Dickens: the man 
and the book. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., c1936. 249p. $1.50. 

A very readable short biography of Dickens, 
built by putting together, with commentaries, 
passages from his works. 


TRASK, WILLARD. Joan of Are. 


Stackpole Sons, c1936. 188p. $2.00. 
A tiny composite autobiography. 


***WHITNEY, JANET P. Elizabeth 
Fry, Quaker heroine. Boston, Little, 
Brewn, and Company, 1936. 337p. 
$3.50. (Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 
lication.) 

Modern but sympathetic. A distinguished por- 
trait of the woman who could bear eleven chil- 
dren, rear ten, and yet find time to pioneer 
effectively in organizing prison schools for 
women, in improving the horrible conditions 
on convict ships, and in bringing about the 
abolition of the transportation of prisoners from 
England. 


*#***7wEIG, STEFAN. The right to 
heresy: Castellio against Calvin. The 
Viking Press, 1936. 238p. $3.00. 

Vividly dramatizes a perennial conflict: fanat- 
icism vs. tolerance. Calvin had had Servetus 
burned at the stake. Castellio alone, backed by 
no king or party, dared to thunder that “to 
burn a man alive does not defend a doctrine 
but slays a man.” Far braver than Voltaire or 
Zola, Castellio risked his life to publish the 
Manifesto on behalf of toleration, and was saved 
from the stake only by heart failure. 


Literary Criticism 
DuNN, ESTHER C. The literature of 
Shakespeare’s England. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, c1936. 326p. $2.50. 


Kewty, J. A. German visitors to 
English theatres in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Princeton University Press, 1936. 
178p. $2.00. 


Quinn, A. H. American Fiction: an 
historical and critical survey. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., c1936. 805p. $4.00. 


Ricwarps }. A. The philosophy of 
rhetoric. Uxford University Press, 
1936. 138p. $1.75. 


Smit, D. F. Plays about the thea- 
tre in England, from the Rehearsal in 
1671 to the Licensing act in 1737; or, 
the self-conscious stage and its ‘bur- 
lesque and satirical reflections in the 
age of criticism. Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 287p. $4.00. 


TAINE, H. A. History of English 
literature; translated by Henri Van 
Loon. A. L. Burt Company, n. d. 
695p. $1.00. (Reprint.) 
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Drama 


BEHRMAN, S. N. Biography: a com- 
edy in three acts. Samuel French, 
©1936, 128p. $0.75. 


COSENTINO, NICHOLAS. Moon over 
Mulberry Street. The Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company, c1936. 138p. 


HoMER, FRANCES. Beauty and the 
Beast of Loreland. The Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company, c1936. 96p. $0.50. 


Homer, FRANCES. Jack’s beanstalk 
in Loreland. The Dramatic ae 
Company, c1936. 88p. $0.50 


International Plays with foreword 
by Ethel Rockwell. The Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company, c1936. 146p. $0.75. 


MoFFETT, PAUL, and others. A moth- 


er’s day and father’s day book. The 
Dramatic Publishing Company, ¢c1935. 
80p. $0.40. 


O’HaRA, FRANK, ed. University of 
Chicago plays, skits, and lyrics. Uni- 
hd of Chicago Press, c1936. 327p. 


SERGEL, CHRISTOPHER. The little win- 
dow to heaven. The Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company, c1936. 27p. 


SHIPMAN, DorotHy M. Easter glad- 
The Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany, cl1936. 80p. 


Sorrer, MarGaret K. With puppets, 
mimes, and shadows. The Furrow 
Press, c1936. 132p. $1.50. 


Witson, Louis. The testing hour. 
The Dramatic Publishing Company, 
c1936. 32p. 

Fiction 

ASPINWALL, MARGUERITE. Where is 
Sylvia? saa & Rinehart, c1936. 
274p. $1.7 


Bower, B. M., pseud. (Mrs. Bertha 
Muzzy Sinclair-Cowan. ) The Flying U 
ta Grosset & Dunlap, 1936. 303p. 


***CARMER, CARL. Listen for a lone- 
some drum. Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. 
8381p. $3.00. 

A fine storyteller satisfies our curiosity about 
his native New York. Legends, scandal, folk 
tales, religious passion, social oddities told in 
the effortless style of “Stars fell on Alabama,” 
but more artfully. A thoroughly interesting 


Connavunsy, JAMEs. Village chron- 
icle. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., ¢1936. 
8357p. $2.50. 


*Cross, RutH. Soldier of good i 
tune; an historical novel. Banks Up- 
shaw and Company, Dallas, c1936. 
3847p. $2.00. 
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*De Be&cHEVET, LypiA. Chantey of 
the keys. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton 
Printers, 1936. 499p. $3.00. 


****KANTOR, MACKINLAY. Arouse 
and beware; a — Coward-McCann, 
1936. 332p. 

The stark, pitifu tod of two youths and a 
woman escaping Richmond through the 
nightmare of the Civil War. The grim expe- 
riences on their sinister road make the 
book I’ve read in a long time. 

LINFIELD, Mary B. Day of victory. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1936. 
239p. $2.50. 


FRANCE, ANATOLE. The six greatest 
novels of Anatole France. Garden City 
Publishing Company, 1936. 966p. $1.49. 


*Ke_m, KARLTON. Brother; a novel. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, c1936. 283p. $2.00. 

KIPLING, RupYARD. Great Kipling 
stories, together with a life of Rudyard 
Kipling, by Lowell Thomas, illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese. Philadelphia, The 
: ~ C. Winston Company, c1936. 634p. 


ISHIMOTO, BARONESS SHIDZUE. East 
way, west way; a modern Japanese 
girlhood. Farrar & Rinehart, c1936. 
194p. $1.75. 


**O’BRIEN, E. J., ed. The best Brit- 
ish short stories, 1936; and the year- 
book of the British, Irish, and colonial 
short story. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1936. 270p. $2.50. 


Post, MorTIMER. Candidate for mur- 
der. The Crime Club, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y., by Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., ¢1936. 312p. $2.00. 


SAINT-PIERRE, BERNARDIN DE. Paul 
and Virginia. Philadelphia, David Mc- 
Kay Company, n. d. 191p. $0.75. 


ScHMIpT, SARAH L. Ranching on 
Eagle Eye. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, c1936. 3874p. $2.00 


Srptey, F. H. Manchaug; an histor- 
ical novel. Boston, The Christopher 
co Company, cl1936. 344p. 


VoLTAIRE. Candide (ed. by E. R. 
Brown). International Pocket Library, 
c1936. 114p. $0.25 


Wiggs. ate Francis. The Virgin 
King. «gr “Yaad Com- 
pany, olses. 326 

Not so convincing as “It Can’t Happen Here”; 
not so romantic as “Graustark”; not so grip- 
ping as “Alice in Wonderland”; but a confused 
mixture of all three. Mr. Watson did better 
with Rabelais an’ Catherine de’ 
dictator is much too appealing to draw "ei 
disapproval or vidicule, but he provides 
good entertainment. 
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***Zara, Louis. Give us this day. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1936. 
422p. $2.50. 

Charles Brabant, baker of bread, grows in 
these pages from boyhood to manh He 
knows the pride of labor, the glory and pain 
of love, the majesty of struggle against defeat. 
Perhaps he fights best against himself. His 
life is a saga of middle-class American society 
that will stir you deeply. 


Music and Art 
FIRTH, RAYMOND. Art and life in 


New Guinea. The Studio Publications, 
1936. 126p. $3.50. 


LEIGHTON, CLARE. Wood engraving 
of the 1930’s. The Studio Publications, 
1936. 192p. Cloth, $4.50; paper, $3.50. 


Tovey, D. F. Essays in musical 
analysis; vol. III, Concertos. London, 
we University Press, 1936. 226p. 


Philosophy and Religion 
Beier, I. R. Studies in the life of 
Jesus. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Press, c1936. 319p. $2.50. 


FERM, VERGILIUS. First adventures 
in philosophy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1936. 548p. $2.00. 


***7TInK, H. C. The return to re- 
ligion. The Macmillan Company, c1936. 
1181p. $1.75. 

Formerly an agnostic, the Director of the 
Psychological Service Center of New York City 

that hasis on the intellectual ruins 
personality, and that religion is the only guide 
to the abundant life. 


Mossner, E. C. Bishop Butler and 





the age of reason. The Macmillan © 


Company c1936. 271lp. $2.50. 


**SANTAYANA, GEORGE. The philoso- 
phy of Santayana; selections from the 
works of George Santayana, edited, 
with an introductory essay, by Irwin 
Edman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
587p. $2.50. 

Poetry 

BeELLINGER, A. R., ed. Anthology of 
verse from the Yale Literary Magazine, 
Yale University | Press, 
c1936. 157p. $2.50. 

CLARK, H. H., ed. Major American 
Bie ss American Book Co., 1936. 


ey a English Catholic 
rete: Chaucer to Dryden. Milwaukee, 
ona The Bruce Publishing Company, 
936. 208p. (Science and culture se- 
i) $2.25. 
—— 4 ee gh tea snow to 
snow. enry Holt mpany, c1936. 
20p. $0.75. 


KIPLING, Rupyarp. Barrack room 
and The vampire and other 
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verses. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company, n. d. 98p. $0.75. 

LA MARE, WALTER DE. Peacock Pie, 
a book of rhymes. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1936. 112p. $2.00. 

***PARKER, DOROTHY. Not so deep 
as a well, collected poems. New York, 
The Viking Press, c1936. 210p. $2.25. 

Smart, sophisticated, cynical, sentimental, ro- 
mantic—Mrs. Parker is all of that. In lines 
matchless for artistry she chortles at life and 
jeers at herself and love. The best light verse 
of our day. 

WEISMILLER, EDWARD. The deer come 
down. Yale University Press, c1936. 
80p. $2.00. 


****Veats, W. B., comp. The Ox- 
ford book of modern verse, 1892-1935. 
Oxford University Press, 1936. 454p. 
$3.00. 


The personal, often willful, preferences of a 
great, poet. He omits all Americans. Minor 
representatives of the Irish literary movement 
crowd old favorites scandalously and leave the 
Imagists and the young war poets clinging to 
his pages by a shred. Preferring Poet Yeats 
to Anthologist Yeats, I would buy the book for 
his Introduction alone. 


Miscellaneous 
** ALLEN, R. B., tr. The saga of 
Gisli, son of Sour; illustrated by Rock- 
well Kent. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, cl1936. 148p. $2.50 
ANDERSON, 


The college 
youth speaks. 


Noble & 
304p. $2.00. 


The age of 


ed. 
Vill. 


E. E., 
Vol. 
Noble, Publishers, c1936. 
BULFINCH, THOMAS. 
fable; or, beauties of mythology. A 


new, revised and enlarged edition, 
edited by Rev. J. Loughran Scott. 
Philadelphia, David McKay, c1898. 
50lp. $1.00. 

Hupson, A. P., Hurwey, L. B., and 
CLARK, J. D. Nelson’s College Caravan. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, c1936. $2.75 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. The mazims, 
newly translated with a foreword by 
Louis Kronenberger. Stackpole Sons, 
1936. 200p. $1.75. 


Social Sciences 


*** ANDREWS, ALICE E., ed. Seventy 
centuries of history as told by the great 
historians. mg Lenneen & Grimes, 
c1936. 513p. $2.00 

*** A NDREWS, C. M. The colonial pe- 
riod of American history. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, cl1934. 551p. $4.00. 

**Beck, J. M., and THORPE, MERLE. 
Neither purse nor sword. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. 210p. $2.00. 

*BLOCH, CAMILLE. The causes of the 
World War, an historical summary; 
authorized translation from the French 
by Jane Soames. London, George Allen 
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& Unwin, 1935; New York, Peter 
Smith, 1936. 224p. $2.50. 


CARNES, CecIL. John L. Lewis. Rob- 
ert Speller Publishing Corporation, 
c1936. 331p. 5 

**CaRR, ROBERT K. Democracy and 
the Supreme Court. University of 
Oklahoma Press, c1936. 143p. $1.50. 


CoMER, Burt. The tale of a fox; as 
Kansans know Alfred M. Landon. Wich- 
ita, Kan., Author, cl1936. 89p. Paper, 
$0.50. 


DoMBROWSKI, JAMES. The carly days 
of Christian socialism in America. Co- 
ay University Press, c1936. 208p. 

2.50. 


**Driccs, H. R. Rise of the Lone 
Star. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1936. 450p. $2.50. 

Esy, Kerr. War, 
University Press, 
bered pages. $2.50. 


FAIRCHILD, H. P., and others. Do we 
need uniform divorce and marriage 
laws? America’s Town Meeting of the 
Sn0 American Book Co., c1936. 36p. 


GostIN, R. A., and STONE, W. T. 
America contradicts herself; the story 
of our foreign policy. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, cl1936. 38p. $0.35. (Headline 
books, published by the Foreign Policy 
Association.) 


GREER, SARAH. A bibliography of 
Police Administration and Police Sci- 
ence. Institute of Public Administra- 
1 mgaacae University, c1936. 152p. 


***** GUNTHER, JOHN. Inside Europe, 
rev. ed. Harper & Brothers, 1936. 


468p. $3.50. 
The vital problems of war-scared Europe, pre- 
sented by the well-informed former European 
t of the C News. Brief 
biographies of Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, Baldwin, 
Eden, Blum, Franco, Indalecio Prieto, Largo 
Caballero, and others. Excellent section on 
background of the Spanish Revolution. 


*HAGEDORN, HERMANN. Brookings, a 
biography. The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 334p. $3.50. 

*HOFFMAN, CARL VON. Jerry on Saf- 
ari; a 7,000-mile journey from Cairo 
to the Cape. Illustrated by R. G. Her- 
bert. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, c1936. 351p. $2.00. 

*HUBERMAN, Leo. Man’s worldly 
goods; the story of the wealth of na- 
ee. Harper & Brothers, 1936. 349p. 


New Haven, Yale 
1936. 38 unnum- 





*Hucues, C. E. The Supreme Court 
of the United States. Garden City 
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nee Co., Inc., c1936. 276p, 
JAMES, C. L. An outline of the prin- 
ciples of economics, 3d ed. Barnes & ~ 


Noble, c1936. 274p. Paper, $0.75. 


*KIERAN, JOHN. The story of the 
Olympic Games, 776 B. C.-1986 A. D. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, c1936. 
8327p. $3.50. 


**LasH, J. P., and WECHSLER, J. 
A. War our heritage. International 
Publishers, c1936. 159p. $1.00 


**LEAGUE OF NATIONS. The. aims, 
methods, and activity of the League of 
Nations. World Peace Foundation, 
1935. 220p. $0.50. 


LISSMAN, MATHILDE. The Enemy of 
Peace: an open letter to the Electoral 
College of the United States. Wetzel 
oe Co., Inc., ¢1936. 16p., 


LYON, 


HAstTINGs. The Constitution 
and the 


men who made it. Boston, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 314p, 
$3.00. 


McDONALD, J. G., and others. What 
price must we pay for peace? Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. Amer- 
ican Book Co., c1936. 32p. $0.10. 


****MERRIAM, C. E. The role of poli- 
tics in social change. New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 149p. 

A series of six lectures given at New York 
University by an outstanding American scholar. 
Professor Merriam points out that the modern 
world suffers from a lack of balance between 
the political and the economic. He advocates 
wider use of intelligent national planning. 

PHELPS, H. A. Principles and laws 
of sociology. John Wiley 2 & Sons, 1936, 
544p. $4.00. 

Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg 
in Virginia, The. F. W. Dodge, 1935. 
102p. (Reprinted from The Architec- 
tural Record, issue of December, 1935.) 
$1.00. 

**STeeD, H. W. Vital peace. The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 346p. 
$2.75. 

THOMPSON, DororHy, and others. 
Public opinion and the town meeting 
idea. America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. American Book Co., c1936. 33p. 
$0.10. 

Weiss, E. B. How to sell to and 

through department stores. McGraw- — 

Company, 1936. 216p. $2.50. — 

Worsey, F. A., and GRIFFITH, GLYN. — 

The romance of Lloyds, from Coffee- 


house to Palace. illman-Curl, Ince., 
c1936. 292p. $3.00 
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Natural Sciences 


*BaRKER, L. F. Live long and be 
happy; how to prolong your life and 
enjoy it. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1936. 224p. $2.00. 


*BERNATZIK, H. A. Gari-Gari: the 
call of the African wilderness. Henry 
A and Company, c1936. 146p. 
$3.50, 


***CLENDENING, LOGAN. Health 
chats. David McKay Company, c1936. 
390p. $2.50. 

A distinctly comprehensive, ‘‘chatty’’ volume 
on the practices that are helpful and harmful. 
Although the advice cannot be all new, yet there 
is an obvious up-to-dateness. The comments 
concern all ages, both sexes, and a wide range 
of common sense. 


***CRISPIN, FREDERIC S. Dictionary 
of technical terms, rev. ed. The Bruce 
os Company, 1936. 270p. 


¢ a selection of words, and an accurate 
treatment of meanings, for use in fields of 
knowledge that grow ever more precise. 


**DAVENPORT, C. B., and EKAs, 
MERLE P. Statistical methods in biol- 
ogy, medicine, and psychology, 4th ed. 
John Wiley & Sons, c1936. 216p. $2.75. 

Encouraging the observer in these qualitative 
sciences to adopt a quantitative attitude. 


*Dirmars, R. L. The book of living 
reptiles; illustrated by Helene Carter. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1936. 64p. $2.00. 

Gorgeously illustrated, 
maps. 


GRAVES, THOMAS. Man in the mak- 


ing. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1936. 189p. 
$2.50. 


*HALL, A. N. Craft work-and-play 
things; a handy book for beginners. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1936. 246p. $2.00. 


**KENNER, H. J. The fight for truth 
in advertising. Roe 60 Table Press, 
Inc., c1936. a06p. $8 

A ” volume of we Bd publicity for 
both the frauds and the fair practices. 

**MERCER, F.. A., and GAUNT, W., eds. 
Modern publicity. The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1936. 128p. $4.50. 


***MILLIKAN, ROBERT A., and others. 
Time and its ‘mysteries, New York 


Lecter § Press, 1936. 102p. $2.00. 
y Millikan the physicist, Merriam 


Sha 
Breasted the Oe og ww A each contributing his 
mooesot of abstract time and its concrete phe- 
A scholarly, readable volume. 
3 Peeamvuwiy, H. I. 
ers of industry: fourth series. 
_ Page & Company, c1936, 356p. $2.50. 


Famous lead- 
L. C. 
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The life stories of twenty-one strong and 
ingenious men, mostly still living and at work. 
The purpose of the book—that it may not mere- 
ly add another set of “success stories’ —is to 
prove that opportunity has not departed from 
this Land of the Free and Home of the Brave. 
“No chance nowadays” is simply not to be be- 
lieved! Babson, Babst, Barton, Baruch, Cortel- 
you, Dole, Dollar, Firestone, Fuller, Garvan, 
Hershey, Hertz, Jones, Kettering, Knox, Mackay, 
Paley, Rockefeller, Jr., Scripps, Staley, and 
Trippe are the men—in case you seek your 
“hero.” 


*STALZER, THEODORE. Beyond LEin- 
stein; a reinterpretation of Newtonian 
dynamics. Philadelphia, Dorrance and 
Company, c1936. 170p. $2.50. 


Children’s Literature 


ANDERSON, C. J. Nature’s school. 
Laurel Book Company, 1936. 286p. 


**BecKER, Bos. Birds and bird- 
houses. Chicago Tribune, c1934. 96p. 
Revised and enlarged edition. $0.32. 


*BAKER, P. S. Dog heroes; true 
stories of canine bravery, with eight 
plates in full color from the pastels by 
Mrs. G. Shaw Baker and sixteen plates 
in photogravure. Philadelphia, David 
McKay Company, n. d. 256p. $2.00. 


*BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Carmen of 
the golden coast. Chicago, A. Flana- 
gan Company, 1936. 160p. $0.68. 


*BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Little John of 
New England. Chicago, A. Flanagan 
Company, 1936. 156p. $0.68. 


**BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Little Rose 
of the mesa. Chicago, A. Flanagan 
Company, 1936. 155p. $0.68. 


MADELINE. The little 
Chicago, A. Flanagan 
176p. $0.68. 


*CHRIST, KATHERINE D. Boots, the 
firemen’s dog. American Book Com- 
pany, c1936. 56p. 


** BRANDEIS, 
Spanish dancer. 
Company, 1936. 


DEMING, THERESE O. Indians of the 
pueblos. Illustrated by Edwin W. Dem- 
ing. Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 
c1936. 224p. $1.50. 


***DICKENS, CHARLES. A Christmas 
carol. Edited to fit the interests and 
abilities of young readers by E. L. 
een illustrated by Dorothy Bay- 
ley. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
©1936. 104 and 168pp. $0.88. 

**DONALDSON, 


Lois. In the mouse’s 
house. Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 
1936. 16 unnumbered pages. $1.00. 
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*DOUBLEDAY, RUSSELL. Cattle ranch 
to college. A true tale of a boy’s ad- 
venture in the far west. (Young mod- 
erns. ) rage Doran & Company, 
1936. 347p. $0.75 


*** EMERSON, SYBIL. Jacques at the 
window. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1936. 152p. $1.50 


EVERETT, EDNA. We speak a piece. 
Chicago, Beckley-Cardy Company, 
c1936. 128p. $0.40. 


**HAMLIN, JOHN. Tales of an old 
lumber camp. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1936. 183p. $0.80. 


HARPER, WILHELMINA (sel.). 
Gunniwolf and other merry tales. 
vid McKay Company, c1936. 
$2.00. 


The 
Da- 
104p. 


HEYLIGER, WILLIAM. Big leaguer. 
Chicago, Goldsmith Publishing Com- 
pany, c1936. 250p. $6.20. 


*HUBBARD, ALIC, and BABBITT, ADE- 
LINE. The golden flute; an anthology 
of poetry for young children. With an 
introduction by Patty Smith Hill. The 
John Day Company, c1935. $3.00. 


Near-Side And-Far. 
148p. $1.50. 

Wise old 
The Viking Press, c1936. 


Justus, MAY. 
Suttonhouse, Ltd., c1936. 


KUNHARDT, DoRorHy. 
Aard-vark. 
62p. $1.00. 


*LINDMAN, MAJ JAN. Snipp, Snapp, 
Snurr and the gingerbread man. Chi- 
cago, Albert Whitman & Company, 
1936. 2ip. unnumbered. $1.00. 


**LipPincott, J. W. Chisel-Tooth, 
the Beaver. The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, c1936. 140p. $1.50. 


**MacDONALD, GEORGE. The fairy 
fleet. Illustrated by Stuyvesant Van 
Veen. Holiday House, 1936. 50p. un- 
numbered. $1.25. 


****Moon, GRACE. Nadita. (Little 
Nothing.) Illustrated by Carl Moon. 
(Young moderns. Junior book.) Dou- 
oe 00.” Doran & Company, 1936. 274p. 


Adventures of a girl in Old Mexico. 


Descrip- 
tion of life and activities i 


n this cultural setting 
well done—adobe houses—patios—baby ‘urros— 
flowers—music—and highwaymen. F» «© -Is and 
boys from eight to twelve. 


Moore, NELLIE E. Near the top of 
the world. Stories of Norway, Sweden 
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and Denmark. Scribner’s, c1936. 196p. 
$0.76. 


*NEWELL, Hope. The little old 
woman who used her head. Pictures 
by Margaret Ruse. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1935. 63p. $1.00. 


**PaRTON, ETHEL. Penelope Ellen, 
and her friends. Three little girls of 
1840. The Viking Press, 1936. 300p. 
$2.00. 


Quint, I. G. Lilies in the garden. 
Illustrated by Sylvan S. Byck. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, 1936. 96p. $1.00. 


O’BRIEN, H. V. Folding Bedouins. 
by a Clark & Company, 1936. 134p. 
1.00. 


Poems for boys and girls. McLough- 
lin Brothers, Inc., c1936. 124p. $0.10. 


Reisz, Davip. The rise 
through his handiwork. Cleveland, 
Ohio, Better Education Association, 
c1936. 36p. $0.35. 


*Scuirr, Besse. The traveling gal- 
lery. Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 
1936. 1638p. $1.50, 


**SNELL, R. J. Mystery stories for 
boys; red dynamite. The Reilly & Lee 
Company, c1936. 254p. $0.50. 


Sorrer, MARGARET K. Firelight en- 
tertainments. Brooklyn, The Furrow 
Press, 1935. 63p. Paper, $0.80. 


*STARBUCK, E. D., and staff (ed.). 
Living through biography, actions 
speak. World Book Company, c1936. 
340p. $0.96. 


*STARBUCK, E. D., and staff (ed.). 
Living through biography, the high 
trail. World Book Company, c1936. 
340p. $0.96. 


*Srarpuck, E. D. Living through 
biography, real persons. World Book 
Company, c1936. 340p. $0.96. 


TAYLOR, FLORENCE W. With fife and 
drum, Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 
1936. 129p. $1.50. 


Trains. Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 
c1935. 23p. (Picture Scripts.) Boards, 
$0.25; paper, $0.15. 


**WARING, RUTH ANN, and WELLS, 
HELEN. Puddle, the real story of a 
baby hippo. Chicago, Rand McNally 
& Company, c1936. $0.50. 


of man 
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*WicKkE K, ERNESTINE. What the 
fairies told me. Boston, The Christo- 
oy Publishing House, c1936, 32p. 
$1.50. 


***WILHOITE, MARIEL, and HORTON, 


ELizABetH. Bobra of Bali. Rand Me- 
Nally & Company, c1936. 54p. un- 
numbered. $1.00. 


**WIsE, WINIFRED W. Away with 


the circus. Chicago, Albert Whitman 
& Co., 1936. 157p. $1.50. 
Textbooks 
English 


AIKEN, JANET R. Common sense 
grammar. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, c1936. 341p. $2.00. 


ALTSTETTER, MABEL F. We all talk. 
comes Nelson and Sons, 1936. 95p. 
$0.60. 


CusHwa, F. W., and CUNNINGHAM, 
R. N. Ways of thinking and writing. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1936. 537p. 


Elementary English in action. Grades 
4-7; comp. by R. W. Bardwell, Ethel 
Mabie, and J. C. Tressler. Boston, D. 
C. Heath & Co., c1935. 4v. $0.68 to 
$0.72 each. 


ENGLISH, MILDRED, and ALEXANDER, 
THOMAS. Teachers’ guide for Spot, a 
e-primer, and Jo-Boy, a primer. 


ichmond, Johnson Publishing Com- 


pany, c1936. 307p. $0.76. 


FINLEY, G. W., comp. The winning 
debates, orations, and speeches of the 
Pi Kappa Delta. Volume VI. Noble & 
Noble, Publishers, c1936. 241p. $2.00. 


HATFIELD, W. W., Lewis, E. E., and 
GUILFOILE, ELIZABETH. Teachers’ guide 
for English activities; middle grades. 
— Book Company, c1936. 236p. 


Seety, H. F. Experiences in thought 
and expression. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, cl1936. 512p. $1.48. 


TRABUB, M. R., and GoopricH, B. B. 
Today’s English. 3-8 years. Charles 
og Company, ¢c1935. 6v. $0.72 
each, 


Webster’s elementary dictionary; a 
dictionary for boys and girls. Ameri- 


» ean Book Company, c1935. 1739p. 










Arta; a tale of Mallorca, 
«1936. 84p. 


Foreign Language 
BAKER, FLORENCE M. Las Cuevas de 
D. C. Heath, 
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vary, Moeurs de province, 
teurs, Paris, 1936. 479p. $0.60. 


son, 
0.6 
er vergangenheit. 


Heath and Company, 
$0.28. 


Docteur O’Grady. 
Paris, 1936. 


weeks. 
2234p. 
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Bovee, ARTHUR G. Marcel Pagnol’s 


Topaze. D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1936. 247p. $1.00. 

CHAPLYN, MARJoRIE A. WNelson’s 
French Word-Count Reader. Thomas 


Nelson and Sons, Ltd., ¢1935.  216p. 
$0.60. 
F'LAUBERT, GUSTAVE. Madame Bo- 


Nelson, Edi- 


FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE. Salammbo. Nel- 
Editeurs, Paris, 1936.  384p. 


HAGBOLDT, PETER (ed.). Aus deutsch- 
Book pots demges Woes 
c1936. 58p. 


MaAurRoIs, ANDRE. Les discours du 
Nelson, Editeurs, 
1191p. $0.60. 


SHEBA, S., comp. Japanese in three 
David McKay Company, c1936. 
$2.50. 
Professional 
Howarp, L. S., and PoPppNoge, H. Get- 


ting along in college: a syllabus for 








A BOOKKEEPING TEXT 
WITH A NEW IDEA 


Intensive Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


By Epwin H. FEARON 
Peasopy Hicu Scroor, Prrrsspuren, Pa. 


A simple presentation of bookkeeping for 
a one-year high school course. 


Goes direct to the matter in hand and 
avoids technical digressions. The time 
pt na spent on repetitive drills is greatly 


reduced. 


Maat ne practice sets are not used— 
just ordinary journal and ledger paper 
that can be bought at any stationery 
store. This material is also available in 
bound form at reasonable prices. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is authoritative and rep- 
resents a definite saving in time and 
money. 
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THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Teronto London Sydney 
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orientation. Stanford University Press, 
c1936. 58p. $0.75. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY. Teachers’ lesson unit series; 
numbers 91 and 95. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, c1936. 44p. each. 
$0.40 each. 


WoorTTren, KATHLEEN W. A health 
education workbook; for teachers, par- 
ents, nurses, and social workers. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1936. 284p. 
$1.50. 


Science 
GILLET, H. O., DURELL, T. J., DURELL, 
F. The new trend arithmetic. 3d and 


4th years. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, c1936. 306p. 


JONES, FRANK C. Jones antenna 
handbook. 1937 ed. Pacific Radio 
Publishing Company, Inc., c1936. 64p. 
$0.50. 


KUNERTH, WILLIAM. A textbook of 
illumination. 2d ed. John Wiley & 
Sons, 1936. 276p. $3.00. 


MCCLENDON, J. F., and PETTIBONE, 
C. J. V. Physiological chemistry. 6th — 
ed., rev. and enl. St. Louis, The C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1936. 454p. $3.50. 


MACcLegop, J. J. R., and SEyMour, R. © 
J. Fundamentals of human physiology, 
St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Company, © 
1936. 424p. $2.50. 


Rog, J. H. Principles of chemistry. 
4th ed. St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby © 
Company, 1936. 475p. $2.50. 


SCHORLING, R., CLARK, J. R., and” 
SmiTH, R. R. Modern school mathe- 
matics. World Book Company, c1936. 
462p. $1.24. 


Social Sciences 


EpMonson, J. B., and DONDINEAU, 
ARTHUR. Vocations through problems,” 
Lik Macmillan Company, 1936. 2383p, 4 


HeckeL, A. K., and SIGMAN, J. G. 
On the road to civilization; a world” 
history. Philadelphia, The John C. 
Winston Company, c1936. 863p. $2.40. 





Announcing .... 


TWO NEW SCIENCE TEXTS 
@ BIOLOGY —“Our World of Living 
Things” by Heiss, Obourn and Manzer 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
> A 5. ee a oni 4 — 


Ample provision is made for individual 
differences. 


1 
2 
3 Previews and introductions arouse interest. 
4 Teacher’s manual gives many additional 
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Bound in Cloth; Contains 280 ; Price 
$1.44; Subject to Usual a eee 


}@ GENERAL SCIENCE — “Modern 
Science Problems” by Oboum and Heiss. 


FEATURES YOU WILL LIKE 


applied to modern 
texts (84x11) 
large, poke owe 
Write for further information 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 











NEW TEST © 
PUBLICATION, 


Orts.Quick-ScorING ~ 
Menta Asiuity TEstTs_ 
Apna TEstT 
Beta TEst 





THOMPSON | 
Business Practice Test 


KEFAUVER-HAND ~ 
GuIDANCE TEsTs AND INVENT 


World Book Comp 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
424 West Peachtree St., N. W., 








